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Chesterton and few prophets could present more vul- 
nerable targets than the soothsayers who, seventy- 
five years ago, might, had they been asked, have greeted 
the foundation of the Wharton School with a fairly cheerful 
analvsis of the political situation of 1882 and with a more 
confident and rosy estimate of probable, nay practically cer- 
tain progress in the years to follow. For there was then 
widely held a political and social religion of all sensible men 
that gave good grounds for complacency about the present 
and for high hopes about the future. There was a fairly 
general agreement about the nature and probability of politi- 
cal progress, a general confidence that the coming generations 
would see strange, new and beneficent things. A “Brave New 
World” lay just over the hill and the path up the hill to the 
summit of the delectable mountain was plainly marked. It 
was the path of rational, moderate but inevitable progress 
to a society that would promote wellbeing by a method, 
tested by time and approved of by theory, constitutional 
liberty. The old bad order was dying, not dying violently 
but, despite resistance and spasmodic rejections of the in- 
evitable, dying to give place to a new, better, more peaceful 
free and productive order of things. It was the age in America 
at least of what that confident radical, Andrew Carnegie, 
called “triumphant democracy”. All wise and good men when 
looking around could look forward to an improvement in 
material and moral wellbeing that would justify kindly but 
superior glances cast back to dark ages not very remote even 
in America and still shadowing a great part of Europe and 
nearly all the rest of the world. 
For what most immediately concerns me, the role of 


e SS cesar THE PROPHETS is ancient news”, wrote 


government in society, the prospect was not, it would have 
been admitted, totally unclouded. It would have been a bold 
or blind man who could have looked on Pennsylvania or 
Philadelphia politics in 1882 and found nothing but the 
beauty of holiness. There was corruption; there was jobbery; 
there was inefficiency; there was a repeated appeal to violent 
and irrelevant passion (and could passion ever be relevant 
to political discussion and business? ). But these were spots in 
the sun; flecks of dust on a pleasing prospect. The first 
beginnings of the reform of the spoils system were already 
visible. The waving of the “bloody shirt” was less and less 
common and less and less profitable. Political controversy was 
conducted within a reasonable universe of discourse. Poli- 
ticians, indeed, found it difficult at times to discover adequate 


grounds of disagreement and were forced to tear false passions _ 


to tatters for the happy reason that there were no genuine 
passions and problems to justify violently partisan conflict. 
It was, if you looked below the surface, a happy state of 
affairs that made it necessary to squabble bitterly over mar- 
ginal grounds of difference to prevent a new era of good 
feelings breaking out and to bringing the machinery of 
politics to a halt! “Happy the country that has no history”; 
“happy the country that has such politics” might have been 
added. Nor was the eye of the prophet likely to be less clear, 
less gladdened hy seemly sights if it was cast abroad. In 
Britain, the extension of the franchise to practically all adult 
males was to come in 1884, the formal completion of the 
British democratic structure. The Third Republic was firmly 
established in France. Italy and Germany were each united; 
few doubted that this union was a good thing. Few doubted 
that the manifest imperfections of the governmental struc- 
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tures in each country would in no very long time be remedied. 
Bismarck might stand firm against the tide but time would 
sweep both him and the old monarchical-militarist order 
away. Literacy, modern methods of production would give 
reality to Italian unity. A new Tsar, Alexander III, might 
try to stop the reforming movement that his father had 
intermittently patronized. But he, like Bismarck, was fighting 
for a lost cause and his father’s greatest achievement, the 
emancipation of the serfs, was daily bearing good fruit. In a 
few years, the recently hermit empire of Japan would adopt 
a parliamentary if not yet a democratic constitution and, all 
over the world, the “West was imposing on backward so- 
cieties in China, Egypt, Turkey, the minimum conditions, 
legal and technical, for the bringing of these archaic societies 
into the full and fertilising stream of modern progress.” 

It is hardly necessary, in 1957, to remind you how much 
of these hopes was desperately disappointed, how innocent 
that faith must seem to any reflective mind today. Japan, 
Germany, Russia, did not go the way the optimists expected 
and the results of their refusal are still painfully and dan- 
gerously with us. If Carnegie’s predictions of the triumph of 
democracy have proven largely vain (although surpassed in 
some ways; even he did not foresee a clean Pittsburgh), he 
was not the only prophet to deceive and be deceived and 
it is with no desire to make of him a whipping boy that 
I use him as an example. Rather my object is to stress the 
dangers of prophecy in the dangerous field of public policy, 
to defend myself against any later charge of not being bold 
and confident enough and to suggest that the failures of the 
prophets have this prophetic significance, they suggest that 
the future is less malleable by us than we should like to 
hope and believe and that, prophesy we ever so carefully, we 
shall, for good or ill, be often wrong; that plan we ever so 
carefully, the cussedness of things and men will thwart us 
and that any polity, any government or society based on a 
belief that all is settled, that there is a blueprint to be found 
and followed, merely ensures that there will be an extra and 
dangerous built-in error to add to the other sources of er- 
roneous hopes and fears. 

It might seem that one who has such a limited view of the 
possibilities of prophecy has no place in a gathering like this. 
But I have begun by purposely heightening the contrast be- 
tween prophecy and achievement and by choosing some of 
the more naive expressions of the prophetic spirit. For even 
in 1882, not all prophets foresaw plain sailing into an easily 
attained snug harbor. They had, indeed, hopes that we do not 
have, simple grounds of optimism that we find it hard to 
accept. But they were not all naive, not all blind to dangers 
and human limitations, not all ignorant of the devious and 
destructive ways of the human heart. 


Let us turn to the most widespread ground of optimism, 
the necessary and necessarily beneficent spread of political 
democracy. The true prophets of that age were not naive 
about the difficulties of democracy, about the dangers to it, 
although it was the internal rather than the external dangers 
that they noted. Their optimism was qualified by the some- 
times stated and always implied condition, that the mechanics 
of democratic government would not be assumed to be all 
that mattered; that certain easy temptations of democracy, 
inherent in its being a government of men, by men, for men, 
not of some vague, superhuman power called “the People”, 
should be resisted, that the health of the body politic be 
seen as the health of all its parts, a health of private as well 
as of public life, of what we now call “the economy” as well 
as the government. Only the more foolish of them thought 
that democratic government was automatic or easy. Matthew 
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Arnold, E. L. Godkin, to name one political prophet from 
each country, were not easily complacent or blindly confident 
any more than Tocqueville or Lincoln had been a generation 
before. They would have agreed with what Chesterton was to 
Say a generation later. “The world will never be made safe 
for democracy, it is a dangerous trade”. Yet there was one 
source of our pessimism and of their optimism that must be 
stressed. They could, they thought, ignore—and we do not 
think we can ignore—the risk of war, the impact of military 
power, the place in the world and inside the nation state, of 
the potential gains and dangers of military technology. The 
nineteenth century, as it moved to its optimistic close, did 
tend to think that it had abolished or was about to abolish 
“ultima ratio regum” the “last argument of kings” to quote 
the slogan that Louis XIV had cast in the metal of his 
cannon. After the experience of two great wars and one not 
very minor war, we cannot share that happy optimism. Over 
our future hangs the mushroom cloud of Hiroshima. We live 
under that shadow, under an unprecedented menace to the 
future not of our states, but of the human race. I do not accept 
and have little patience with the argument (less and less 
heard it is true) that the H bomb is “just another bomb” 
Even the A bomb was not merely another bomb and we 
have it in our power to taint the human race with the fruits 
of a new sin as deadly as that which exiled our first parents 
from their Eden. We have nibbled again at the forbidden fruit 
and we have it in our power (and such is the progress of 
science that soon quite small nations will have it in their 
power) to hasten the day when we can see to it that 


pkecdenedestesiars the great globe itself 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve”, 


leaving, at best, a stunted and degenerate race to represent 
man once confident that he had been made a little lower than 
the angels. 

It would be absurd and dishonest not to mention this 
menace of general suicide (or of suicide plus murder) that 
is one of the great realities of our time. We must bear the 
threat ever in mind and its existence colours more than our 
thoughts, it affects our views of what is prudent and possible. 
But it is not the menace of atomic destruction that concerns 
me here, today, as a prophet of the coming age. What does 
concern me is the impact on the American economy, on the 
American political system, on the ideas and ideals each em- 
bodies, of the failure of the widely and tenaciously held views 
of 1882, that the “parliament of man, the federation of the 
world” was part of our destiny, to be accelerated or hindered 
by our wisdom or folly, but not to be dismissed as a mere 
idle, utopian dream. It is still not a mere idle or utopian 
dream, but if it is a hope to be cherished and a goal to be 
aimed at, it is an ideal and a goal in a very different world 
from that of 1882. 

For the single greatest force affecting the present and 
future of political economy, to fall back on the good old 
and adequate phrase, is the fact of war, past, present and 
future. Most of the hopes of 1882 were legitimate, subject 
to one unexpressed condition, that war was on the way out, 
that it was condemned as archaic and barbaric. It was both 
archaic and barbaric, but it was not, alas, thereby condemned 
If the old ideal of the pure /aissez-faire economists (of whom 
I hasten to say that Adam Smith was not one) proved 
utopian, the single greatest force in preventing the arrival 
of that Utopia, was war. War was decisive in destroying that 
dream for two reasons. It revealed, or should have revealed, 
that man is far from rational, that the “economic man” is, 
possibly unfortunately, not nearly the whole man. And there 
was a less profound but important revelation, (surely not 
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out of place in the Wharton School of Finance?) the revela- 
tion that the cost of war was ever mounting, so were the 
cost of preparing for war, the cost of budgeting for past 
wars (I do not wish to commit the error of suggesting that 
you can pay for past wars; they are paid for at the time). 
Here I am concerned only with the political results of war 
and its preliminaries and sequels. And they can be stated in 
a formula. Every war that substantially increases the national 
debt increases, necessarily, the power of the government that 
finances the national debt. All the dreams of Herbert Spencer 
and his spiritual kin, all the dreams of keeping “government 
out of business” go glimmering when a nation goes on the 
spending spree that is war. The nearest approach to a true 
laissez-faire government that the United States has ever had, 
was that of the Independent Treasury, the tariff of 1857, the 
abstention of the federal government from positive action. 
That /aissez-faire government disappeared in the Civil War 
for many reasons. But one was the need for financing the 
war and the debt. For this reason, I have never listened with 
hope, though often with sympathy, to proposals to get the 
government of the United States (or of Great Britain) back 
to normality, to reducing it to keeping the internal or even 
external peace. Governmental power is a function of the 
size of the debt. If you believe in rigorous debt reduction of 
the type associated with such different statesmen as Andrew 
Jackson and Andrew Mellon, you must avoid war and avoid 
large scale preparation for war (and this is even less in 
your power than the other two desiderata), avoid having to 
pay off the bills run up in first-class wars on the modern scale. 

If this be true, the government merely in the course of 
managing the debt, will be a great force acting wisely or 
unwisely on the economy. There is no way in which this 
impact, this mingling of the public and private spheres, can 
be avoided. Any prophecies of the next fifty years that are 
based on a belief in the abolition of the income tax, or a 
return to the days of President Coolidge, have one concealed 
premise in their foundations. First of all, the United States 
must go bankrupt. As I think this is extremely unlikely to be 
adopted as a policy, I shall nor waste your time on day-dream- 
ing of what could be done if the Ameriacn government had a 
really free, that is debt-free, hand. If my view be correct, tax 
policy, public finance in the old sense, will be one of the main 
themes of politics and one of the governing conditions of 
business in the year 2000 as it is now. For that reason, a 
divorce between business and government, even the forcing 
them to deal with each other at arm's length as the lawyers 
put it, is impossible. What debt hath joined together no man 
can put asunder. 

Of course, an optimist, without denying these facts, can 
believe if he wishes, that debt will never be increased, that it 
may be sensibly diminished and with the inevitable rise in 
the national income, the share that the government must take 
for the service of the debt will drop, relatively, so far as not 
to be a determining force in the management of the economy. 
To this I can only say “nice work if you can get it” but for 
my part I believe in Donne's law: 

“As princes do in times of action get 
New taxes, and remit them not in peace, 
No winter shall abate the spring's increase”. 


I may be wrong, but this cause of the necessary intermingling 
of public and private finance seems to me part of our in- 
heritance. We cannot escape it; we must learn to live with it. 

Must we, in the next fifty years, learn to live, without hope 
of relief, not merely with budgetary costs of paying off the 
claims of past wars, but with the costs of defense, which 
means, in effect, the devotion of a great part of the govern- 
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ment’s income and a serious part of the national income to 
the exorbitant needs of armaments? Here the issue is more 
speculative. One can, without being a mere political anti- 
quarian, think possible, hope for, even expect, a decline in 
the unity, aggressiveness, energy of the Communist powers. 
Much of the resigned despair that was natural enough up to 
last summer (I for one shared it), is seen to be not quite 
imposed on us by the facts. The example of Poland and 
Hungary show that. There are beneficent resources in the 
human spirit that we wrote off too easily. I should like to 
believe that sense was creeping in even to the Kremlin, even 
to Peking. But I think it will be safer to assume that, for the 
next forty-three years, peace, disarmament will not be so 
secure as to make the reduction of defense expenditure to the 
relative levels of 1939, not to speak of 1882, more than a 
dream, a highly dangerous dream if taken for reality. If I 
am right, all that I have said of the impact of the national 
debt will be true of defense expenditures. All and more than 
all. For the collection of taxes to pay the bondholders is a 
transfer of purchasing power but the expenditure on defense 
is that amd a direct interference in the market, not only by 
depriving the taxpayer of the free use of his resources, but 
by the use the government makes of that purchasing power, 
a new element upsetting the free play of the market. This 
was always true, but the scale of governmental intervention 
is so great and is likely to remain so great, that only the most 
fantastically doctrinaire commentator could deny that govern- 
ment is in business and must stay in business, that it is no 
longer true that the “business of the United States is business”. 
It would be false to say that “the business of the United 
States is politics”, but it would be less false. 


I hardly think it possible to dispute the facts I have given 
above. For good or ill the government is inextricably mingled 
with the conduct of the economy. War (which can be treated 
as a purely exterior force) accounts for this. But I have now 
to turn to another development that is possibly less inevitable, 
more under the autonomous command of the American 
people. For even if the needs of debt and defense impose 
governmental intervention in the form of high taxation and 
lavish defense expenditure, they do not dictate the character 
of the taxation or account for the fact that even without the 
charges of debt and defense, the government of the United 
States (and of the states and cities) spends lavishly, with a 
disregard of what would have been thought the canons of 
sound public finance, that would have been scandalous in 
1882. And it spends lavishly in a spirit that owes as much to 
a vague general conception of social justice as to any evident 
necessity. This is revealed even more clearly in the methods 
used for the raising of revenue than in the use made of the 
revenue raised. For today it would be a mere academic 
exercise to consider a tax programme merely from the point 
of view of raising as much revenue as possible with the least 
possible interference with the free functioning of the economy. 
“Justice”, which here means a promotion of economic equality, 
is assumed by all experts on public finance who have to run 
for office or coax taxes out of Congress, must be aimed ar, 
not mere financial efficiency. The state, that is to say, must 
use its taxing power to lessen inequalities or at least make 
sure that inequalities are not fostered by its tax policy and, 
although this is not quite so indisputed, it should positively 
promote equality by subsidizing in various ways the numer- 
ous class called, in what is more than a mere euphemism 
for “the poor”, “the underprivileged”. The poor you may 
have always with you, but the underprivileged you can pro- 
mote to the rank of privileged by law. Of course short of 
absolute equality, there will always be underprivileged. If 
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there are no underprivileged, there cannot be privileged and 
one incoherent but not unpopular ideal is just the attainment 
of a state in which everybody is not merely as well off, but 
better off than everybody else. It is easy and it is useful to 
stick pins into the balloons of hot air that are continually 
being sent up by demagogues. But when that has been done, 
we are still left faced with the question, will the relationship 
between the state, the economy and the citizen over the next 
half century show a return to the good old days of “rugged 
individualism” or take us all down the primrose path to 
serfdom? I suggest that the first alternative is impossible and 
the second only likely if there are not too many nostalgic 
hankerings after the good old days when the upright, in- 
dustrious citizen like Longfellow’s village blacksmith “owed 
not any man”, not even the state. Of course, the community 
in which the state played no positive economic role did not 
exist even in the Maine of Longfellow’s childhood, still less 
in the Cambridge (Massachusetts) of his manhood. That 
laissez-faire economics of the most orthodox type were not 
all of the law and the prophets even then need not be insisted 
on in an institution once adorned by Simon Patten. 


Nevertheless, the now nearly universal belief that the state 
owes the citizen a living (which is what a public policy of 
full employment means translated into workaday terms) is 
a novelty and it presents problems that I shall return to later. 
But to wish for a return to the days when individuals and 
communities could and did work out their own salvation—or 
damnation—is to ignore two events that have destroyed the 
emotional basis of the old, devil-take-the-hindmost economics. 
The first of these was the great depression. There had been 
depressions, panics, “bad times” as it used to be called, long 
before 1929. These crises had produced political upheavals and 
panaceas, greenback movements, the free coinage of silver 
and the like. But they fell on a community still imperfectly 
integrated on a national scale, still close to a farm - :7onomy 
and a farmer's robust set of values and they did not shake 
the foundations of public order and public confidence to the 
depth of the disasters of 1929 and after. That disaster 
produced a crisis of faith from which the American people 
have only recently recovered and that recovery is based on a 
tacit, perhaps on an explicit bargain between the rulers of 
both the American state and the American economy that it 
will not be allowed to happen again. Somehow, anyhow, the 
ordeal of the depression must be avoided. Next time the 
patient, that is the American economic, social, and political 
system, might die of the shock. Even those who do not 
welcome such a bargain and think that the shocks of the 
depression were not as traumatic as politicians claim, face, 
with whatever pain, the fact that politicians do so claim and 
that no politician or businessman, who is likely to be accepted 
as a spokesman for business, dare say, in public, that the 
governmental remedies for the threat of less than full em- 
ployment are worse and more dangerous than the possibly 
mythical ills they are supposed to ward off. 


But there is another reason why the state is now expected 
to be a loving parent or, if you like a fairy godmother, rather 
than the austere, thrifty, hardheaded if not hardhearted man- 
ager of truly public concerns of the old, classical economic 
and political theory. Again, the role of war must be stressed. 
If I may be pardoned a personal note, I had and have great 
sympathy with the intellectual position of such enemies of 
the fairy godmother state as Professor Hayek and Mr. Henry 
Hazlitt, but my belief in the practicability of a really free 
economy has always broken down on the question of war. I 
know no way in which that activity can be made rational, 
reduced to any utilitarian calculus. As a German saying has it, 
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a really intelligent army would run away. There is no way in 
which the spirit that triumphed at Iwo Jima or Inchon can 
be reduced to a marginal calculation of felicity. The modern 
state asks so much more of its citizens, of its male citizens 
any way, than the nineteenth century state did, it exposes all 
its citizens, male and female, the old, the young, indeed the 
unborn, to such dreadful dangers that mere bookkeeping is 
not out of place indeed, but is only one of the items of the 
political arithmetic with which we are concerned. 


And since I shall devote some part of the last section of 
my remarks to harsh words about some politicians (as types 
not as individuals), I may be permitted here to assert my 
belief that in the great ordeals which the American people 
have been going through since 1929 to 1957 and must still 
go through, the politicians, for whatever motives, have 
achieved one great and good thing. They have persuaded the 
American people that, by and large, the American society in 
its political aspect does care for the weak, the harrassed, even 
the incapable, that the “pursuit of happiness” is not a mere 
rhetorical phrase. The American people has gained from that 
fact its overwhelmingly impressive conviction, so badly 
shaken in 1929, that the American way of life is a beneficent 
quality. The politicians are not the only people who have 
effectually preached this doctrine, but if American social and 
political institutions are so little threatened by radical dis- 
content, the politicians or, if you like politics, are entitled to 
claim much of the credit. No doubt this faith has been 
expensively paid for, but no-one coming from Europe can 
think that it has been paid for too lavishly. The price has 
been high; the result has been worth it. 


If my guesses are right, then, we cannot hope for or even 
expect a day in which government will be reduced to the 
mere police role given it by Herbert Spencer or William 
Graham Sumner. It is not merely a matter of bad doctrine, 
of unexamined and dangerous concealed premises that, once 
brought to the light, will wither and die. If only because of 
the deeply irrational and totally uneconomic activity of war, 
government and the economy are indissolubly wedded and in 
no companionate marriage, dissoluble at the will of either 
party. There is no convenient Reno available for these victims 
of a shotgun wedding—if you can call an atomic bomb a 
shotgun. To ignore this fact, to hanker after better days 
(which never existed in the pure and satisfactory form that 
some polemical writers dream of), is to perform not a public 
service but a public mischief. For on the one hand, the 
utopian character of the diagnosis and remedy leaves the 
field clear to cheerful pragmatists who see nothing very 
much wrong with the present situation and nothing very 
much to be afraid of in the future. And these utopian dream- 
ings prevent serious and realistic thought about real dangers 
and possible remedies. 


It is unfortunate but necessary that I should be much more 
confident that I can diagnose the evils, predict the dangers 
than that I can suggest effective remedies. Of course, I am 
not unconscious of the risk that in 2000 I may be seen as 
Mrs. Holmes said of Justice Holmes as worrying over ills 
that never happened. I shall not be here to express my grati- 
fication that I have been proved wrong. 

With that caution, I shall enter the field of the prophet 
of rough things. We are faced, in the next generation, with 
the very difficult task, inside a democratic framework, of 
trying to engraft the methods of democratic politics on busi- 
ness, of business competence on democratic politics and of 
avoiding making the worst of both worlds, of transferring 
the vices but not the virtues of each way of life to the other. 
We may see business sickening of political methods and 
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politics dying of business methods and we shall do so unless 
we begin by accepting as necessary and desirable that each 
human activity has its own laws, its own aims, its own 
potentialities. I hasten to avoid being misunderstood. I do 
not think of politics (I say politics deliberately; in this 
context I mean politics and not merely government) as 
totally cut off from business, having no means or aims in 
common. 

At one level, you can't have too much business method 
in government. There is nothing to be said for bad book- 
keeping by government, wasteful methods of administration 
by government, refusal to adopt useful business improvements 
by government. When I contrast the methods of the American 
Post Ofhice with those of the American telephone industry or, 
indeed, with those of the British Post Office, I do not think 
of Jefferson, Lincoln, the principles of ’76 or the political 
philosophy of the Constitution. I think of politics in the 
derogatory sense of the term, not thinking, indeed, that a 
privately owned Post Office would be better, but that a less 
archaically administered Post Office, less subject to con- 
gressional whim, would be a vast improvement with no 
anti-democratic results to be feared. There are other instances 
| could give of the desirability of importing business methods, 
of applying business principles to public administration and 
it is one of the fields in which there has been, in fact, a 
steady improvement since the days when this School was new. 

But the naive plea for a business government or a govern- 
ment by businessmen ignores the fact that government if it 
is partly business is partly something else, that it makes 
promises and demands that no buiness dare make, that it 
is monopolistic to a degree that would shock the directors 
of Imperial Chemicals (for one must now go outside the 
United States to find the really dominating, largely uncon- 
trolled trust, turn in fact to the home of free trade and equal 
competition, Great Britain). If, in contemplating the neces- 
sary marriage of government and business, we see it as a 
case of the Taming of the Shrew with politics as Kate, busi- 
ness as Petruchio, we shall be disillusioned and waste a great 
deal of time. (It is hard, indeed, to believe that Shakespeare 
was a married man until we remembr that, if we can believe 
his will, he was not a very successful married man). The 
relationship between business and government will not be 
that of an authoritarian marriage, but of a free, flexible if 
permanent partnership. The danger is that it will be too 
close a partnership, one in which the interests of the children 
of the marriage (to carry out the metaphor) the citizens, the 
customers, will be neglected by over-loving parents, over- 
loving of themselves and of each other. 

This is not a new danger; there are famous instances of it 
in history, like the taking over of the Republic of Genoa by 
the Bank of St. George. There have even been times when 
the ill-disposed talked loosely of excessive closeness of amity 
between the government of this state and a great railroad 
which shall be nameless. What is novel is not the danger 
but the scale. 

In the past, there were cracks and interstices in the business 
and political fabric; men could keep out of the way of each 
leviathan; easily enough out of the way of the state; with 
more difficulty but not with complete frustration, out of the 
way of the great corporation. No-one can, today, escape the 
state. It intervenes, it educates, it punishes, it coaxes, it 
coerces, to the final limit of disposing of life and liberty and 
of determining the conditions in which the pursuit of happi- 
ness may be attempted. As I have suggested, this cannot be 
helped, but its full and dangerous consequences can be 
avoided. And one way of avoiding them is to resist the idea 
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that government should adopt all the successful and, in that 
context, justifiable methods of business; its simple pursuit of 
low costs, high profits, of efficiency tested by dividends, its 
reduction of all its problems to the interests of the stock- 
holders. But, you will protest, business is not like that! I 
foresaw the astonishment that this picture of business would 
cause in your breasts. I know it is not like that and I know 
it not only because I read the new versions of the “Lives 
of the Saints”, what I may call the school of grey flannel 
novels, but because I know many business men, some of them 
very eminent. And I know enough of human nature to doubt 
if this picture of business was ever valid. It is not the ruthless 
pursuit of efficiency, as such, that I fear, but the mixture in 
the minds of the businessman and politician of their respective 
duties that I fear. And a firm alliance of these two classes 
might reduce the individual whom the French call “le 
cochon de payant”, the poor type that pays the bills, to an 
excessively docile position. He would turn from one “inde- 
pendent” authority to another, only to discover that they are 
basically the same authority, each on the friendliest terms with 
the other, fully understanding the other's difficulties, covertly 
impatient with the foolish if insufficiently docile taxpayer, 
voter, Customer, who is, what many college teachers at times 
think their students to be, a necessary evil but definitely an 
evil. And I am not naive enough to think that if the individual 
is a member of a powerful union, he has, in that union, an 
answer to his problem. For the rulers of that union are 
themselves subject to the same temptations as the businessman 
and the politician, to fix things up at a high level and explain 
to the rank and file how lucky they are to have such provident 
and public spirited leaders! They may well be; there has 
been a general improvement in both the intelligence and 
public morality of the leaders in all three branches of Ameri- 
can life. But that doesn’t mean that these leaders don’t need 
watching, jointly and severally; they do. 

Now it is my belief that in the pursuit of efficiency, of 
business method, the desirability of this watching may be 
overlooked or the price of facilities for such watching may 
seem too high to the confident and short-sighted. The danger 
will be especially great in the next generation since the 
stakes played for will be so high, the dice used so difficult 
to handle, the temptation to rely on the quickness of the 
hand that deceives the eye, so great. Take, for instance, the 
case of the businessman summoned to serve in Washington 
or Harrisburg, making, as a rule, a serious financial sacrifice; 
suffering the pains and penalties of unwanted publicity; liable 
to have his innocently ill-considered remarks quoted and 
re-quoted; liable to have his deepest thoughts, received with 
proper respect in Boston, Detroit, or Cleveland, provoke 
possibly hostile and a° best neutral questioning. Faced with 
the sad realities of 1‘: in Washington or Harrisburg, he 
may wonder how mui of this is necessary, how long this 
need go on. He will be educated by public life, but his 
education takes a long time and the expense falls on more than 
the pupil. It would be helpful, in the coming generation, if 
the businessman called into government service began by 
realizing that government never can and never should be 
just business, that on any important issue there is never, at 
any rate there is seldom, a single, right, indisputably correct 
non-political answer. Why? Because all activities of govern- 
ment are linked to the other activities of government. They 
include business but are not merely included in it. They are 
the activities of a business whose products we must buy, of 
a club we must join, of a company town that controls our 
lives far more than, say, Mr. Pullman did his in the Chicago 
of 1893. I have not here the time to discuss the various 
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political theories of pluralism. I believe in the pluralistic 
society; its preservation is the chief hope of freedom and 
of national and human salvation in the United States of 1957 
and of 2000. But the only way to preserve that pluralistic 
society is to admit the primacy of the state, the unique 
character of its claims and of its effective authority, the im- 
possibility of just reducing it to one competing authority 
among others. It does compete; it must compete. But it can 
also order, and order in a double sense, give commands of a 
unique kind that must be obeyed and order in the other: sense 
of establishing priorities of the most important kind. Surely 
this last point need not be argued in the day of the H bomb? 
Does anyone propose that it be manufactured or dropped on 
strict business principles? Even Henry Ford, I, would hardly 
have claimed that for his own authority! It is this preeminence 
and priority of politics, in an age where the means of govern- 
mental pressure and seduction are greater than ever before 
in human history, that must be borne in mind. In the link 
between the welfare of the United States and of General 
Motors, the terms are not equal. Of course, it will often be 
necessary to examine the claims of those who profess to repre- 
sent the interests of the United States against those who 
represent those or claim to represent those of General Motors. 
It is easier (although it is not child’s play) to determine 
what are the interests of General Motors, than what are 
the interests of the United States, but the facts once estab- 
lished, there is no discussion open; the less must give way to 
the greater, the particular to the general welfare. 


I suspect that in conflicts like this, it is amour propre that 
suffers more than mere greed for gain. The businessman, 
the older businessman at any rate, still clings to the idea 
that he, unlike the politician, is the sole architect of his own 
fortunes; that he owes nobody anything. But in fact he owes 
the chance to make his own fortune in the American way to 
the American way of political and legal life and every 
weakening of its basic institutions weakens that way of life, 
of which the business career is a part, not the whole. He 
may protest—and be right in protesting—that he is robbed 
by taxes, that he is not rewarded adequately, that he is the 
victim of jealousy. (Coming from Britain, I sHould say that 
the comparative absence of this kind of jealousy is one of 
the most attractive and fructifying forces in American life). 
But when all is said and done, the businessman’s utility in 
politics will depend on his accepting the rules of the game, 
trying to improve them but not ignoring them. If I may 
take a parallel from sport (a parallel that it is probably 
bolder to use in Philadelphia than in London), I think cricket 
a very dull game that could do with a lot of improvement, 
but it will not be improved by players who insist on treating 
it as baseball. And politics, unlike cricket is a necessity. 


What has been said of the businessman applies, of course, 
to the union leader too. He is free from some of the pre- 
suppositions of the businessman, less apt to ask “did he 
ever meet a payroll?”, more apt to think that the rights and 
wrongs of a situation can be settled simply by noting the 
material needs of one side as against those of the other, of 
the underprivileged against the privileged, and of assuming 
that the business of the politician is to see that “justice is 
done”, which means that state power is to be used to favour 
the economically weak who may, of course, be as a body, very 
strong. It is no more necessarily true that what is good for 
the Automobile Workers, nay, if I dare so say, even for the 
United Mine Workers, is good for the United States than it 
is where General Motors or General Electric is the other high 
contracting party. We may be sure that, in the next fifty years, 
the role of the unions will not diminish. We may hope that 
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it will change; that it will be more of a matter of partnership, 
less a matter of combat. 

But combat with whom, partnership with whom? I have 
already suggested that it is not impossible to foresee—and 
fear—a deal between the old and new men of power, between 
big business and big unionism. The chief security against 
such a fusion of interests, at the expense of the general 
interest, is the much derided politician, even the much de- 
rided congressman. It is a pity that he is so much the victim 
or accomplice of local interests, but they may have no other 
effective spokesman. It is a pity that his politics should be 
those of the parish pump. But the parish pump is important 
and may run dry while the great pipe lines run full. It is 
a pity that the politician is and, it is to be feared, will be 
ignorant of many things that he ought to know. But not 
only are such defects inevitable (politicians are men), but 
the defects are not total handicaps. For the politician is the 
safeguard against rule by the expert who often turns out to 
be simply what the mass media present as the expert. In any 
case, nO man is an expert in every field or in many. The 
dream of government by the expert is as vain as the dream 
of government by the businessman, possibly a more dangerous 
dream. For the old dream of the scientist above the battle, 
freed by his austere training from the temptations of lesser 
men, “above all pain, all passion and all pride” is simply a 
form of superstition. Claims made on behalf of scientists for 
this degree of reverance and trust are mere modern priestcraft. 
Against these claims, the politician should set his face, exert 
his authority, defend his voters against the never ending 
audacity of self-elected persons, however eminent. 

But this healthy reaction is not the only answer to a real 
problem. We all, businessmen, union leaders, politicians are, 
in a sense, at the mercy of the new “masters of them that 
know”. The foolish businessman who despises the politician 
who never met a payroll, is equally likely to despise the 
scientist who never made, who never thought of giving the 
time and energy, to make half a million dollars a year, or 
whatever is the average salary of a great executive, eminent 
enough to have his opinion on every topic quoted. Cash 
reward is not the effective test, scarcity is a more effective 
One and there are ten Texas oil millionaires, at a modest 
estimate for one John von Neumann, X automobile execu- 
tives or senators or TV executives and performers, for one 
Einstein. How do we deal—and this means how do our 
political delegates deal—now, how will they deal in the next 
fifty years, with this strange new breed of men who have 
torn from Hell, the secret of “her cataracts of fire”? The 
scientists will make great demands on the economy and on 
the polity. How can we assess, over this period of time, the 
reasonableness of their demands, how persuade them of the 
reasonableness of our aims and conditions? 

Every free state has its own problems. They are of a special 
kind in the United States where the division between execu- 
tive and legislative branches is formally and emotionally 
deep, where given the truly revolutionary character of modern 
technology, the legislative branch is always at a disadvantage 
and where consciousness of this disadvantage breeds peevish- 
ness disguised as democratic vigilance. The young Woodrow 
Wilson, finishing his pioneer work on Congressional Govern- 
ment, seventy-five years ago, accepting as desirable or, at 
any rate, as inevitable, the domination of the executive by the 
legislative branch, lived to see his estimate of the weight 
of the two branches proved wrong, partly by his own action. 
But not he nor any member of the young Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore or the young Wharton School here 
could have foreseen the Manhattan project and its children, 
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or understood the problems that will face us all and our leaders 
in the next generation. How, on the one hand do we turn 
to our human benefit the prodigious gains in the command 
of mature we owe to our new Prometheuses (whom we 
must not reward as Zeus did the old Prometheus by tying 
them to a hill and letting vulrures—or Congressmen—peck 
at their vitals). Nor must we be content with letting them 
have their heads. Fire, above all atomic fire, is dangerous and 
we must always reserve the final decision on priorities and 
values. “The public be damned” is no worse an attitude than 
the public be saved” uttered or thought by a confident master 
of techniques who has not, perhaps, ever given any serious 
thought to the meaning of either “public” or “saved”. If 
the politician is to keep the businessman in his place, he 
has also to keep the scientist in his place. But he can only do 
that if he keeps himself in his place, if he resists the tempta- 
tion to resentment of the fact that there are now many things 
that a congressman, even a senator, cannot understand, and 
must take on trust. And he can only give and receive trust if 
he deserves it and to deserve that trust he must reflect on the 
adequacy of his own institutions, his own training. This is 
not the place to suggest reforms to that august and respect- 
able body, the Congress of the United States. But it is a 
matter for reflection even on Capitol Hill, that no-one could 
for a moment think of entrusting any serious power of con- 
trol, in the French or English sense of the term, over an 
atomic problem to a normal committee of Congress, ruled 
by the leadership produced by the combination of mere 
seniority and the locality rule. It is for Congress to reflect 
that, if it continues in its present ways of doing business and 
in its present temper of doing business, it may wither away, 
be replaced by extra-congressional if not extra-political bodies. 
it may survive to ratify decisions taken elsewhere and to 
squabble over petty issues in an age calling for greatness. 
For reasons that I have given, I should consider such an 
abdication disastrous. For if, at times, in the past few years, 
my trust in the permanent validity of democratic faith and 
of democratic scepticism has wavered (and at times it has 
wavered), it has been restored not only by signs of popular 
sagacity, but by the evident proof that monolithic, dictatorial 
societies breed their own pathalogical organisms and breed, 
we should be thankful for it, their own healthy resistance. 
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The news from Budapest, from Warsaw, the rumors from 
Moscow are comforting not only or mainly because they show 
that our enemy is weaker than we feared, but that human 
courage, ability to resist indoctrination, capacity for hope, 
aspirations for justice are stronger than we dared hope, or 
than I dared hope. 


I end on a note that is not, I hope, irrelevant to the basic 
preoccupations of this School. Its aim cannot be, must not 
be merely the production of good Americans. A man who is 
that and nothing more is not a good American. A man who 
has not a “concern” as the founders of this city would have 
put it, for the whole human race is not a good American. No 
form of social activity can now be separated from another, no 
society is capable of isolation today. In the next fifty years, 
the main object of any great School must be the promotion 
of general justice which is more than successful politics or 
wealth, although it may be a condition of them. We need a 
recovery, in our own terms, of the optimism that marked the 
generation that founded this School. We need to remember 
that “we are all members, one of another” and if it takes 
atomic fall-out to drive home that old lesson to us, the 
lesson we must ponder and act on before the year 2000—if 
there is to be a year 2000—well it is again an old story that 
“God moves in a mysterious way his wonders to perform.” 

We have before us in the next half century, the prospect 
of a degree of material well-being such as the human race 
has never known. That prospect depends for its attainment 
more than on anything else, on political wisdom. We have 
to face the danger that these prospects are not yet open to 
all of the human race. Yet, we must make them open. We 
have to face grave dangers to human dignity and mora! 
independence ee the very completeness of our command 
of nature. We shall have at least as much need of wisdom 
as of knowledge—and wisdom is harder to come by. 

And that wisdom must find a place for the whole human 
race, a patriotism wider though not inconsistent with the old, 
naive love of country. To amend Franklin; we must all hang 
together or blow up together. “Right or wrong my country” 
is no longer an adequate political morality. For you, for us, 
the world, as John Wesley said, is our parish; it is our wider 
country too. 


Can A Free Economy Tolerate 
Union Violence? 


HAVE UNIONS SPECIAL PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 


By HERBERT V. KOHLER, President, Kohler Company, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, February 25, 1957 


that right denied. 

But—does the right to strike override all other legal 
rights in this country? To what extent are unions to be 
especially privileged and above the law? And if they have 
special privileges and immunities, what will be the effect 
upon our economy? 

The union shop was one of the demands we refused the 
UAW-CIO in bargaining for a second contract. We have 
strong convictions on that subject. They are continuing to 
grow stronger as some unions use funds from membership 


Ts RIGHT to strike is a legal right. I would not wish 


dues to finance political programs and propaganda with which 
a large part of their members do not agree. 

The “Monthly Labor Review” of the Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics for June, 1955, showed that over eighty per cent 
of union members were captives of the union shop, or some 
other form of compulsory unionism. 

In our correspondence regarding labor relations, we have 
received a great many letters from union members, including 
UAW members, complaining of the outrage of compulsory 
unionism. 

Other union demands included: 
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No shop rules without the union’s agreement; 
No increase or reduction of hours without the union’s 
agreement; 

No sub-contracting of work without the union's per- 
mission; 

Automatic wage progression with no merit increases; 
Promotions on a strict seniority basis without regard to 
fitness. 

These are examples, and I am sure many of you have had 
similar experiences, of what are called “non-economic” de- 
mands. They represent union attempts to take over functions 
of management. If those attempts were successful, they would 
have far more economic significance than so-called “economic” 
demands for wages and fringes. 

The UAW made “economic” demands upon us, too, but 
they said repeatedly that wages was not the principal issue. 
I think they told more truth than they realized or intended. 
Wage demands were bait for members. But the UAW 
really was after more and more power for the union leaders. 
If they could have got the union shop, the wage bait would 
have become still less important. 

In April of 1954—nearly three years ago—the UAW-CIO 
started a strike against Kohler Company. The strike has been 
marked by mass picketing and violence. 

Marching in lockstep, a mob led by professional goons, 
blocked the gates. 

Men were enticed to go through the line to their jobs. 
When they tried, the strikers closed in and trapped them. 

Non-strikers were beaten—kicked in the groin—man- 
handled—and thrown back. 

“Nobody gets through,” the pickets chanted. 

And for 54 days, mass picketing kept the plant closed. 

Here is a case of organized violence interfering with 
normal economic activity. 

People who wanted to work—to earn a livelihood for their 
families—could not do so. 

Interstate and foreign commerce was halted for a time, 
affecting carriers, the trade, and consumers. 

I shall talk about our experiences only as they may shed 
light upon some of your problems, problems which face and 
menace our entire economy. 

Mass picketing is prohibited under Wisconsin law, and 
also under Federal law. 

The conduct of the pickets constituted unlawful assembly, 
and at times riot. 

This unlawful conduct was deliberate and planned. It was 
in full effect and at full intensity from the first hour of the 
strike. 

We were warned that this would happen and that we had 
better give in before it did happen. Among those who 
uttered the warning was Emil Mazey, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the UAW-CIO, who proclaimed himself “the Patton of the 
picket line.” 


Kohler is a village of less than 1800. The police force was 
too small to cope with the horde of pickets. The sheriff did 
not try. Day after day his deputies were fed from the union 
soup kitchen, and they fraternized with the pickets. The 
payoff was his re-election, with union backing, in the fall 
of 1954. 

Hope for law enforcement came when the Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board ordered a hearing. The board 
limited the number of pickets, and disbanded the blockade 
at the factory entrances. But it was not until the Attorney 
General moved for enforcement that the union agreed to obey 
the order. 

Once the lines were open, men and women came st:eaming 
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back to work—all of them unsolicited. 

And everyone who has been hired since then, has come to 
us unsolicited. 

The union carried on a propaganda campaign that the 
jobs were temporary—that these- people would later be dis- 
placed by strikers. We assured the new employees that their 
jobs were permanent. 

With the ending of mass picketing at the plant, there 
followed a reign of terror away from the plant—sneak at- 
tacks—under cover of darkness. Non-striker’s cars were 
dynamited. Shotgun blasts were fired into their homes. They 
were assaulted. In all there have been more than 800 acts of 
violence and vandalism calculated to terrorize anyone who 
dared to work. 

Of all the strike indecencies, the picketing of homes was 
the most outrageous. Men returning from work found mobs 
of two to five hundred besieging their homes, yelling ob- 
scenities, terrorizing their wives and children. They were 
subject to intimidation which would cause even a man of 
great courage to pause and weigh the danger to his family. 

Such men were subjected to this terror because they had 
the audacity to hold an opinion different from that of the 
UAW-CIO. 

The union disclaimed responsibility; but on the air and 
in printed publicity they were gleeful about these “reception 
committees”, as they called them. 

When a curcuit court issued an injunction against the 
union and its officers, the home picketing stopped. 

Since the first hour of the strike, there has not been a day 
when a man could work without fear of injury to himself or 
to his family. 

Every time a vandal was caught the union came to his 
defense, providing bail bonds and lawyers. 

In one case, four vandals received jail sentences, and then 
received salaries from the union while they were serving time. 

One union goon imported from Detroit was sentenced to 
state prison for a felonious assault. The union asked its 
members to send him Christmas cards while he was in the 
“pen.” 

Another goon—John Gunaca—is a fugitive from justice. 
The Governor of Michigan has refused, for nearly three 
years, to extradite him. Gunaca is charged with assaulting and 
breaking the neck of William Bersch, who died some months 
later. 

Bill Bersch, a screw machine operator in our brass division, 
was a high school classmate of mine. 

I want to digress for a moment to say this. Another func- 
tion of the goans was to keep strikers on the picket lines. 

The UAW called these goons “morale builders.” A striker, 
warned in the presence of his wife and family that he had 
been missed on the picket line, was quite apt to have his 
“morale” lifted and be back on the picket line the next day. 

On July 5th, 1955, a Norwegian ship with a cargo of 
English clay for our pottery, docked at Sheboygan. 

As preparations were made to unload and truck the clay 
to Kohler, a riotous mob descended on the dock area. 

The trucking contractor's men were beaten and manhandled, 
and fled for their lives. The trucks and unloading equipment 
left behind were sabotaged. 

Our plant manager and some associates were trapped. A 
squad car finally made its way through the milling, howling 
mob to rescue them. Strikers rocked the police car and 
threatened our men and their police escort. 

Law enforcement officials made no attempt to restore order. 

As the day wore on, the mob prowled the city, overturning 
cars and beating non-strikers. 
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The Mayor of Sheboygan ordered the police to keep Kohler 
unloading equipment away from the dock. Not one individual 
has ever been arrested, despite the fact that the rioting 
occurred in full view of the authorities. 

One newspaper described the 24-hour siege as “a state of 
anarchy.” 

The ship was eventually unloaded at Montreal, where the 
police gave an abortive picket line five minutes to disperse. 

But in Sheboygan, the UAW-CIO had shamefully demon- 
strated its power over its captive politicians, sworn to main- 
tain law and order. 

In a booklet directed against our company, the UAW 
complained: 

“The law prevents the men and women on strike from 
keeping the scabs out of the plant.” 

If they can get the law changed to legalize their violence, 
you can be sure they will. 

By calling a strike the UAW held that it revoked our rights 
to operate our plant and our employees’ right to work— 
therefore, violence was justified by our refusal to shut the 
plant and lock out employees who wanted to work. 

That specious reasoning may reflect some of the current 
practices in strike situations. Shutting down a plant only 
postpones trouble and sacrifices principle. Employees who 
want to work are left at the mercy of ruthless union leaders. 

One of the union attorneys uttered this gem: 

“When they (meaning the strikers) think they're in the 
right, they can’t be held to this strict, straight-line be- 
havior of ordinary, common, normal relationship.” 

And I ask, why not? 

And let me repeat, the strike was violent from the first 
hour—deliberately so. 

The UAW-CIO took the injunction against its unlawful 
strike activities to the Wisconsin Supreme Court. Finally 
they carried the case to the United States Supreme Court in 
their effort to strip Wisconsin of the right to prevent srike 
violence within its borders. 

Had they won, the precedent would have had force the 
country over. 

Don't think, however, that their having lost this case will 
end the matter. They will continue their efforts to whittle 
away the law. 

The issue is basic. The question presented by our situation 
is this: Should one party to a labor dispute be immune from 
the law because it is a labor union engaged in a strike? 

In the past the excuse offered for violence was that labor 
organizations were at a disadvantage in bargaining with em- 
ployers. 

The current union position is exemplified by the UAW, 
which boasts that its power is sufficient to bring to heel the 
largest corporations in the country. When does collective 
bargaining become collective coercion? 

And now I want to tell you of the most important con- 
tribution, at least in our view, that Kohler Company has 
made to combat the use of strike violence. We would not 
carry on contract negotiations while the union was engaging 
in mass picketing and open lawlessness. We refused to bargain 
with a gun at our head. 

Our right under the law to take this position has been 
sustained. 

Further, we discharged strikers who were guilty of the 
most flagrant illegal conduct—including union officers who 
fomented, directed and controlled the illegal conduct. 

Why seek a remedy for union coercion in more laws, when 
the laws we have now are not enforced? Perhaps industry is 
at fault. Can we expect law enforcement if employers them- 








selves close their eyes to illegal strike conduct to buy tem- 
porary peace? 

Coercive and illegal conduct will cease only when em- 
ployers make it clear that they will not buy peace by reward- 
ing lawlessness. Employers must be ready and willing to assert 
two basic rights— 

(1) to refuse to bargain under illegal duress; 
(2) to discharge those who foment, direct and control 
illegal conduct. 

Unsuccessful with its violence and vandalism directed at 
Kohler Company and its employees, the UAW turned to 
the boycott weapon. 

Since September, 1954, the union has been trying to destroy 
Kohner Company by injuring those who do business with us. 

What the UAW could not achieve directly, it has attempted 
by the intimidation and threats which underlie the secondary 
boycott. 

They would use us as an example to convince other em- 
ployers that anyone who dares resist their demands is under 
sentence of economic death. 

But they will learn—if they have not ’ready done so— 
that they have taken up a two-edged sworu. 

The boycott has not hurt us. 

It has been a graphic demonstration to the public of the 
utter ruthlessness of the UAW-CIO. It shows the public 
clearly that their philosophy is one of rule or ruin. 

U. S. News & World Report recently quoted one of our 
competitors as stating that the boycott often backfires. Many 
people resent the boycott, he said, and insist on Kohler 
products. 

That is our experience. The sales we have lost because of 
the boycott have been more than offset by the sales we have 
gained. 

There is coming to us more and more evidence that the 
leaders of other unions are becoming alarmed at the public 
reaction to this arrogant grasp for power. 

And they fear that this public demonstration of irresponsi- 
bility will hurt the entire union movement—the responsible 
as well as the irresponsible. 

I have not presented this resume of the lawless tactics which 
the UAW has employed against us to elicit sympathy. Despite 
the union’s threat to destroy us, we look forward with con- 
fidence. 

We finished 1954 in the black, although the mass picketing 
closed the plant for 54 days. We had a good year in 1955 and 


‘again in 1956. 


The men and women now working in our plant are 
friendly and cooperative. Production per man hour is better 
than before the strike, and quality has never been better than 
it is today. 

To meet the demand for our vitreous china fixtures we 
are building a new plant at Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

We expect to be in business for a long time. 

It seems to me that if the philosophy of force and coercion 
is supinely accepted, industry is —— the time when it 
will be unable to operate with any regard for sound economics. 

Collective bargaining was endorsed as a national policy on 
the theory that the economic bargaining power of the em- 
ployer and his employees should be equalized. Labor unions 
were accorded many privileges and immunities, which they 
secured by pleading their weakness. 

Today labor unions boast of their power and influence. 
And in our case the UAW deliberately elected to employ 
that power unlawfully, to force us to capitulate to their 
demands. 

With unions now in a position to exert substantial force, 
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it is imperative that they recognize their responsibility and 
refrain from abusing the privileges accorded them. 

Collective bargaining cannot minimize industrial disputes 
or settle disputes upon rational principles, if labor unions 
are left free to use force and violence to accomplish their 
objectives. 

Resistance to such tactics must be at the plant level if it 
is to impress upon irresponsible union leadership the fact 
that force and violence cannot succeed. An employer who 
succumbs to unlawful coercion, or the threat of illegal tactics, 
surrenders any real chance of keeping his management within 
the bounds of sound principles. 

No plant can operate on the doctrine that bargaining on 
wages and conditions of emplovment can be geared to the 
threats of union leaders to destroy where they cannot control. 

To compromise with lawlessness—whether it be direct 
force and violence or the more insidious secondary boycott— 
is to accede to a dictatorship diametrically opposed to a sound 
employer-employee relationship. 

We have little confidence in any pious hope that the 
lawlessness of a union, if rewarded, will not be repeated. 

We are convinced that the future operation of our plant 
upon sound principles, demands that we oppose the coercion 
to which we have been subjected by the UAW-CIO with 
every lawful means at our disposal. 

Too much power, unrestrained by the law, and much of it 
contrary to and in defiance of the law, gravely imperils our 
economy and our society. We need to be vigilant. We must 
be courageous. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Mr. Kohler, we have a few questions 
here. 

(Reading Question) “WOULD YOU CARE TO COM- 
MENT ON WHAT THIS STRIKE HAS COST THE KOH- 
LER COMPANY, AS WELL AS THE C. I. 0.?” 

HERBERT V. KOHLER: The C. I. O. has admitted in 
print, in fact has boasted, that it has spent over $11 million. 
I couldn’t verify the figures. I can only say that as far as the 
Kohler Company is concerned, I can only repeat that we were 
in the black in 1954, we made a satisfactory profit in 1955, 
and a satisfactory profit in 1956; in fact, we did better than 
some of the blue chips you men know about. Whether we 
would have done better without a strike, I don’t know— 
that’s a matter of speculation. At least, we can keep on going. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT USE 
HAVE YOU MADE OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION?” 

HERBERT V. KOHLER: We have had 55 meetings with 
government conciliators. I think they and we were with the 
union 225 hours. The government conciliators have been 
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very good. A circuit judge came in and tried to mediate a 
settlement. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT EF- 
FECT HAS THE RECENT REVERSAL OF THE TRIAL 
EXAMINER’S DISMISSAL OF THE N. L. R. B. CHARGES 
HAD ON YOUR CASE?” 

HERBERT V. KOHLER: It hasn't any great effect. It puts 
us right where we were after the hearing, the N. L. R. B. 
hearing. In fact, if we should get some unfavorable decision 
from the N. L. R. B., it will give us additional grounds for 
appeal. I might say that we have confidence that we will 
come out all right in the long pull. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT PER 
CENT OF NORMAL IS YOUR PRESENT PRODUC- 
TION?” 

HERBERT V. KOHLER: You have to decide what is 
“normal”. In 1953, just before the strike, we had some 
government contracts—we haven't them now. I have told 
you this: that production per man hour is better; we can get 
along with fewer men; they are very good. Our business is 
better this year than last year. We are holding our position 
in the industry. Would you call that normal? 

(Reading Question) “IF THE STRIKE WERE TO END, 
WOULD YOU TAKE THE STRIKERS BACK?” 

HERBERT V. KOHLER: We have taken some strikers 
back; good fellows. A lot of strikers were brain-washed, and 
I don’t mean maybe. A lot of them are just scared to come 
back. Any man that has not engaged in violence, we take 
back without discrimination. Any man who has not fomented 
violence or directed violence—with this modification, or this 
exception—we will not discharge or release anyone who is 
on the payroll to make room for a striker. They have our 
word for that. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT IS 
UNDER DISCUSSION AT THE RECENT REOPENING 
OF NEGOTIATIONS, WITH THE HELP OF THE CLER.- 
GY? WHAT ARE THE RESULTS AND PROSPECTS FOR 
SETTLEMENT?” 

HERBERT V. KOHLER: About a week or ten days ago, 
three clergymen of national prominence came to us and 
offered to help mediate a settlement. One was a Rabbi from 
New York City, one was a Catholic from Washingtron— 
Catholic Action—and another was a Protestant representing 
one of the great associations of Christian churches in New 
York City. I can only say this: that we have made a proposal, 
which would, we believe, fairly settle the strike. I don’t 
know what is going to happen to this thing, but I can tell 
you this: we are not going to sacrifice our principles. Put 
that down in the book. 


Trade Unionism 


RACKETEERING AND CORRUPTION MUST BE ELIMINATED 
By JAMES B. CAREY, Secretary-Treasurer, Industrial Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO 
Delivered at the special convention of the United Paperwork ers of America AFL-CIO, Chicago, Illinois, March 19, 1957 


the officers’ report to this special and final convention 


Pr: MEMORABLE and deeply meaningful lines open 
of the United Paperworkers of America. 


In a handful of words they encompass the story of your. 


Origins, the dramatic history of your growth and economic 
achievement, and your progress to the threshold on which 
you stand today—a proud, strong, militant organization ready 
to play a major role in the creation of a powerful, new, united 





labor movement in your industry. They are words that should 
not be forgotten in your new organization: 

“The United Paperworkers was born in battle. It has grown 
in battle and it survived because its adversaries appreciated 
its willingness to stand up and fight for the principles which 
gave it birth.” 

Because I know your history I know that those words are 
as significant as any written by a union in our time; and I 
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know also that they have enlarged significance today. 

The adversaries your officers refer to—that ambushed and 
attacked you at various times down through the years—were 
not only employers who wanted to see your vigorous, young 
union dispersed and driven completely out of the industry. 

Nor were your adversaries only the Communists who 
sought to destroy your organization, as they did others, by 
swallowing it. 

There was a third enemy, even more insidious and danger- 
ous than the other two, which would have pounced on your 
union had you ever let down your guard for a moment. 

That enemy was racketeering and corruption, an ugly con- 
tamination that we now suspect has festered its way into 
a larger area of organized labor than perhaps we knew. 

You of the Paperworkers can be justifiably proud that the 
wall of moral strength and integrity that you erected around 
your union proved impenetrable to racketeering and gangster 
elements, even to those who would have used your organiza- 
tion not necessarily for criminal activities but for unethical 
practices and personal enrichment. 

You can be deeply proud that your union, throughout its 
history, has been one of the cleanest and most ethical unions 
in the labor movement. You are immensely fortunate, too, 
that the organization with which you are uniting in a few 
days has a similarly proud and unblemished record. 

I do not digress from my theme if I tell you that a small 
flood of memories swept over me as I came into this scene 
of your final convention. There has been and will be, I am 
sure, a great deal of fond remembrance here of your hectic and 
sparkling history. Large quantities of sentiment and senti- 
mentality will be wafted over tables and in corners of the 
lobby (which is as it should be), and more than one tear 
will plop nostalgically into a schooner of beer. 

You will be sentimental and nostalgic for the simple rea- 
son that you have good things to look back on—such as your 
superb record of democratic trade unionism, your internal 
unit and militant sense of brotherhood, your many years of 
hard-won, pioneering economic gains, and the fact that you 
have been most happily blessed with gifted and aggressive 
leadership. 

My memories of your union's early leadership extend back 
to the first CIO convention in 1938 and the episode, related 
in your officers’ report, of Frank Grasso and his colleagues 
asking me to call a meeting of local industrial unions in the 
paper industry. I can take a special pride, therefore, in having 


been a participant in the very earliest stirrings of industrial . 


unionism in your industry. I figure myself as something of 
a godfather to the United Paperworkers. 

Your union's early leadership—lI can tell you as one who 
personally survived it—comprised a real set of eager beavers; 
in fact, probably the eagerest beavers in the entire CIO. There 
were times, for example, listening to Frank Grasso’s impas- 
sioned speeches and watching him scurry around that first 
CIO convention that you got the curious impression that the 
steel industry, the auto industry and the rubber industry were 
relatively minor and inconsequential problems compared to 
the paper industry, and that if we got the paper industry 
organized then steel, auto, rubber, shipbuilding and every- 
thing else would automatically fall into line. 

You get the rough idea. Frank Grasso and his “paperworker 
pioneers” never sold the industry short. In fact, I have a 
vague but persistent recollection that at one CIO convention 
in those early days, Grasso tried desperately to get all of us 
to boycott the hotel dining room if it continued to refuse to 
serve us Our meals on paper plates. 

A few years later on, after your separation from the Play- 
things & Novelty Workers Union, on January 1, 1944, I recall 
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that President Philip Murray asked me to serve on the new 
Paperworkers Organizing Committee with Allan Haywood as 
chairman. That post enabled me to renew my friendships 
with the leaders of your union and reacquainted me with the 
problems of your organization and industry. And I remember 
also the jubilation in your organization in January 1946 when 
you became the United Paperworkers of America and still 
later when you held your first constitutional convention in 
Buffalo. 

At that first paperworkers convention, the unforgettable 
Allan Haywood urged your delegates: “Keep this union clean. 
Keep it free, free for all of you to express yourselves decently 
and proudly. You never can be too radical against evil nor 
too conservative for good.” 

Well, you did keep your union clean. And you kept it free. 
Your history shows that you kept it clean of unethical prac- 
tices and free of racketeering and corruption. You kept faith 
not only with Allan Haywood but more important with your 
members and with honest, democratic unionism. You provided 
a model of sound, healthy unionism. The CIO was proud of 
you and the entire labor movement can be proud of you on 
this eve of your merger. 

It is, of course, to your much greater credit that you main- 
tained a clean and free union not in a moral vacuum but in 
the face of very grave threats and hazards. 

The United Paperworkers didn’t escape the greedy, criminal 
eyes of racketeers and gangster elements. They tried to lay 
violent siege to your organization in New York and New 
Jersey during the late 1940's. No doubt their cold-bloodedly 
evil plans were to capture your locals in those States first. 
Then they'd spin out their web into other areas to a private 
racket empire with the workers of your industry becoming 
captives whose prime function was to pay monthly per capita 
tribute to these pirates. 

In New Jersey racketeers sent in armed thugs and goons 
to break a paperworkers’ strike. Your people were stunned 
and disbelieving when it was discovered that these armed 
strikebreakers carried union credentials. The credentials they 
flaunted, it is ironic to note today, were issued by two unions, 
the Distillery, Rectifying & Wine Workers Union and the 
Laundry Workers International Union, which last month were 
ordered by the AFL-CIO executive council to clean out the 
corruption in their leaderships within 90 days or face expul- 
sion from the AFL-CIO. 

The record of these two unions, the AFL-CIO reported, is 
“a sordid tale of irresponsibility, diversion of funds, jockey- 
ing of banking accounts, and heavy recompense for certain 
officers.” Earlier, these two outfits brought disrepute to the 
labor movement when a Senate subcommittee headed by 
Senator Paul Douglas and the AFL-CIO council found they 
were “subject to heavy corrupt influence and domination.” 

It is to the eternal glory of the United Paperworkers that 
you stood toe-to-toe and slugged it out with the gangsters 
and goons, and finally sent them running for cover into their 
ratholes. The courage and incorruptible principles of the 
United Paperworkers defeated this racketeer mob, but other 
unions were not so fortunate. 

It is because other labor organizations could not do what 
you did; it is because other unions were too weak and suc- 
cumbed to corruption that the labor movement today faces 
an unprecedented crisis. 

It is a crisis that is worse, in my opinion, than the crisis 
we faced in the 1930's when union-hating managements 
waged open warfare against us or in the 1940’s when Com- 
munist infiltration and control of unions reached a decisive 
point of no return. 

But the issue today is far more menacing, because this time 
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it comes from inside our movement. It is betrayal from 
within. It is treason to trade unionism by those who pretend 
to believe in, and represent, trade unionism. It is pernicious 

y by those who profess the ideals of union brotherhood 
only for the end of personal enrichment. 

These betrayers of labor, these traitors to trade unionism, 
have brought a terrible disease into the labor movement, a 
disease that must be cut out surgically, swiftly and unflinch- 
ingly to prevent its spread into a corrupting contagion. 

The hard, cold, inescapable fact is that we must utterly 
destroy racketeering and corruption in the labor movement 
or racketeering and corruption will destroy the labor move- 
ment. 

Corruption is never a static thing. Corruption means decay, 
and decay, unless it is decisively halted, spreads from an 
unhealthy part of an organism to its healthy parts. 

There is only one way to handle the betrayers of labor, 
the traitors to trade unionism, the men who have enriched 
themselves at the expense of rank-and-file workers. These 
men must be fully and mercilessly exposed as the loathsome 
disease-carriers that they are and quarantined off from the 
labor movement for the rest of their lives. 

I have said before that such men are not unionists, but 
antiunionists. They are not labor, but antilabor. They are 
more dangerous to the democratic labor movement than 
the most vicious of union-hating managements and the most 
warped of Communist fanatics. 

We should and must accord them their democratic rights 
—the kind of rights that labor racketeers and union gangsters 
themselves would never give the men and women they keep 
captive as faceless producers of per capita. 

But after a determination has been made, swift and venge- 
ful justice should be meted out to these betrayers and traitors. 
Their status as union officials should be erased, ruthlessly 
and uncompromisingly. And if they have committed crimes 
against society as well as against the labor movement, then 
union officials must encourage law-enforcement authorities 
to take action also. 

There can be no compromising with these forces that 
would corrupt and destroy the democratic labor movement. 

I insist, moreover, that it is incumbent upon the labor 
movement to initiate these actions itself, to police its own 
domain as completely as possible. We should not wait for 
State legislatures, grand juries or congressional committees to 
do our work for us. We should set our own house in order; 
we should not have to sanction others—outsiders with un- 
certain motives—doing our housecleaning for us. 

Two other actions, to my way of thinking, are also required: 

First, some union constitutions badly need rewriting, need 
to be made more democratic, need to provide more specific 
protections for the rank-and-file, and need to make union 
leadership both more responsive and more responsible to 
union membership. 

Second, some unions very obviously need to follow the 
example of the national AFL-CIO and of the IUE-AFL-CIO 
in adopting comprehensive and enforcibie codes of ethical 
practices. 

The AFL-CIO could have no corrupt affiliates nor could 
unethical practices exist within AFL-CIO unions, for example, 
if all unions placed themselves into full compliance with the 
AFL-CIO constitution and the four AFL-CIO codes of ethical 
practices. : 

_ AFL-CIO ethical practices code, No. 3, declares that “there 
is no room within the federation or any of its affiliated unions 
for any person in a position of leadership or responsibility 
who is a crook, racketeer, a Communist, or a Fascist.” This 
declaration is then made considerably more than a pious 
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wish in the following words: 

“It is the obligation of every union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO to take appropriate steps to ensure that this prin- 
ciple is complied with. * * * It is the duty and responsibility 
of each national and international union affiliated with the 
federation to see to it that it is free of all corrupt, Com- 
munist or Fascist influences. Consequently, a trade union 
need not wait upon a criminal conviction to bar from office 
corrupt, Communist or Fascist influences. The responsibility 
of each union to see to it that it is free of such influences 
is not a responsibility placed upon our unions by law. It is 
a responsibility which rests upon our unions by the AFL-CIO 
constitution and by the moral principles that govern the 
trade-union movement. Eternal vigilance in this area is the 
price of an honest democratic trade-union movement.” 

But this AFL-CIO ethical practices code—adopted slightly 
more than a month ago—doesn’t stop there; it carefully and 
specifically spells out a set of rules to govern AFL-CIO affili- 
ates. These rules state, in part: 

“1. * * * no persons who constitute corrupt influences or 
practices or who represent or support Communist, Fascist or 
totalitarian agencies should hold office of any kind in trade 
unions. * * * 

“2. No person should hold or retain office or appointed 
position in the AFL-CIO or any of its affiliated national or 
international unions or subordinate bodies thereof who has 
been convicted of any crime involving moral turpitude offen- 
sive to trade union morality. 

“3. No person should hold or retain office or appointed 
position in the AFL-CIO or any of its affiliated national or 
international unions or subordinate bodies thereof who is 
commonly known to be a crook or racketeer preying on the 
labor movement and its good name for corrupt purposes, 
whether or not previously convicted for such nefarious activi- 
ties.” 

Right there in the AFL-CIO’s ethical practices code, No. 3 
—backed by the constitution—is obviously the power and 
authority to purge the AFL-CIO of corrupt affiliates and the 
means, also, for AFL-CIO affiliates to cleanse themselves of 
corrupt elements. 

I have no indication that this authority will not be used 
to its fullest extent where justified. It had better be, because 
the future of the labor movement may well hinge on our 
swift and uncompromising eradiction of corruption and un- 
ethical practices wherever they are found to exist in labor 
unionism. 

As far as we know today, racketeering and corruption in- 
volve only a very small number of unions and a tiny percent- 
age of union members. This is true even though one might 
gain the impression these days that there’s one large union 
that’s somehow been overlooked until now: the International 
Union of Procurers, Three-Horse Parlay Plungers, Pinball 
Professionals, Political Parasites, and Bawdy-House Promoters. 

The problem of corruption may be, in itself, a relatively 
small one but the effects, the consequences of that problem 
are very far from small. 

The entire labor movement, in fact, is already being hurt 
by the disclosures of corruption, magnified and exaggerated 
though they may be. The New York Times, it must be 
acknowledged, summed up the situation accurately in a head- 
line which reads: “Senate Inquiry Is Likely To Hurt Labor 
Movement; All Unions May Suffer From the Corrupt Prac- 
tices of Some of the Leaders.” 

The labor movement is being hurt, actually, not on one 
front but on three. We are being hurt in terms of public 
prestige and reputation. We are being hurt in terms of legis- 
lation both in Congress and in the States. And we are being 
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hurt by the ammunition which is being given to union- 
hating employers in their fight against organizing drives. 

The extent to which the labor movement's prestige and 
reputation is being injured can only be guessed at. Tragically, 
it comes just at a time when the labor movement had suc- 
ceeded in winning a greater degree of public favor than at 
any time in the last quarter-century. A Gallup poll disclosed 
just last month that 76 percent of the people now approve of 
labor unions as compared with 72 percent in 1936. 

We worked hard, awfully hard to achieve that improved 
reputation and we had reason to believe that the trend would 
continue. 

On the legislative front there is reason for genuine concern. 
First, there is no way of knowing what kind of legislative 
proposals may come out of the current hearings of the Select 
Senate Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field. The proposals could be for heavily restric- 
tive legislation. This year or next could produce another 
upsurge of demands that industrywide and companywide bar- 
gaining be prohibited, that the union shop and the checkoff 
be outlawed or drastically curtailed. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, however, isn’t 
going to wait for any moves in Congress. Last week, the 
NAM announced the opening of a campaign for a seven-point 
program admittedly designed to weaken the bargaining power 
of labor. The NAM’s program would, among other things, 
outlaw the union shop, prohibit picketing for organizational 
purposes, bar national and international unions from partici- 
pating in contract negotiations, and stifle political activity 
by unions. 

What the NAM is really after was clearly implied by its 
president, E. G. Swigert, when he told newspapermen that 
none of the wage raises in steel or auto since 1949 should have 
been granted. 

It goes almost without saying that the labor racketeering 
and corruption scandals have made absurd any idea of repeal- 
ing or even modifying the Taft-Hartley Act in the present 
Congress. 

The racketeering charges have made the picture in State 
legislatures equally dark. In New York State Republican mem- 
bers of the legislature are pushing hard for a $150,000 investi- 
gation into the alleged domination of labor unions by hood- 
lums, racketeers, and gangsters. Similar demands are cropping 
up in other State legislatures, all aimed at the enactment of 
restrictive legislation designed either to supplement or super- 
sede Federal antilabor laws. 7 

The floodgates have now been opened for a new deluge 
of State right-to-work laws, encouraged in part by the fact 
that Indiana last week became the first major industrial State 
to outlaw the union shop. Indiana thus joined 17 other States 
—13 in the South and 4 in the North—which have enacted 
right-to-scab statutes. 

Employers have already started brainwashing unorganized 
employees with propaganda drawn from the Senate commit- 
tee hearings. But I don’t think we've seen even a beginning 
of this management campaign yet. Before long it will prob- 
ably start coming in huge waves, particularly at unorganized 
plants in the South, as more and more ammunition is made 
available in the hearings. 

In our industry and in other industries employees in newly 
opened plants are being bombarded with propaganda that 
their dues payments will serve only to keep union leaders in 
sumptuous luxury and in such extravagances as racing stables, 
vacation trips abroad, and gambling expenses. 

The heat has been taken off big business and industry as 
Organized labor has been placed on the defensive. 
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A billion-dollar electrical manufacturing corporation is in- 
volved in the employment of call girls to push appliance sales 
but that immoral spectacle is quickly overshadowed in the 
daily press by the involvement of a few union officials with 
bawdy houses. 

The immorality of 9,000 employer violations of the child 
labor law last year is swiftly forgotten as headlines report 
connections between unions and pinball machine rackets. 

The immoral spectacle of major manufacturers instigating 
and exploiting race hatred in the South as a means of block- 
ing union organizing efforts is obscured by the supposedly 
more dramatic crime of union welfare funds mishandled. 

Unethical profiteering persists in industry after industry. 
In your industry, for example, the price of newsprint has 
been hiked from $68 a ton in 1946 to $135 a ton 3 days ago. 
But that’s made to appear trivial in comparison with the 
unethical behavior of a union leader who pads his expenses. 

And so it goes. The publicity picture of big business and 
industry comes out one of relative purity and whiteness 
against a blackly evil picture of trade union abuses. 

We can find neither excuse nor consolation in the fact that 
present day racketeering and corruption in the labor move- 
ment started here in Chicago in the early 1930's not with 
unions but with employers. 

When Al Capone, “Bugs” Moran, and other gangsters first 
moved into the labor union field after the repeal of prohibi- 
tion it was at the invitation of employers in the cleaning 
and dyeing industry. The employers wanted strong-arm men 
and gunzels to provide protection against what they termed 
“unfair competition” but what was actually the reluctance 
of a few companies to adhere to price-fixing conspiracies. 

Once they obtained a foothold in that industry the rack- 
eteers moved quickly into other industries, organizing phony 
unions for the benefit of employers and collecting from both 
sides—dues from captive members and shakedown payments 
from the employer who soon found himself as much of a 
trapped victim as his employees. 

The labor movement cannot afford to let its moral and 
ethical standards fall to the level of big business and industry 
standards. We cannot let the false impression prevail that 
trade unionism is as susceptible to racketeering and corrup- 
tion as big business. 

The ground we have lost we must regain; we must reestab- 
lish our hard-won reputation as a movement of dedication, 
high principles, idealism and brotherhood. 

To do this we must not tolerate for 1 minute longer than 
is necessary those elements that have brought disgrace and 
shame on the labor movement. 

Either we drive the betrayers of unionism out of our move- 
ment quickly and forever or else we risk irreparable of loss 
of integrity and even the possibility of ultimate defeat. 

This is a time for anger; this is a time more than ever 
before for indignation and outrage in the labor movement. 
This is a time for wrathful action against those who would 
despoil an ideal that thousands of men and women have 
devoted their lives to building, an ideal for which others 
have even sacrificed their lives. 

We will keep our faith with them, with both the dead 
and the living, and not only with the men and women of the 
labor movement today but those who will inherit the labor 
movement from us—our children and the generations to come. 

We will let nothing—absolutely nothing—prevent us from 
leaving the American labor movement a finer and cleaner 
and more effective instrument for the brotherhood of man 
under God than we found it. 
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Has the Republican Party A Future? 


NEW REPUBLICANISM BETRAYS THE PARTY 
By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND, Author and Republican Committeeman of Arizona 


Delivered before the State Central Committee of the Republican Party, Tucson, Arizona, March 16, 1957 


E TIME has come when we assembled here, and all 

| other members and workers in the Republican Party 

should give gravest consideration to our present condi- 

tion, perhaps it would be more accurate to say our plight, and 

to what steps should be taken by Republicans of intelligence 

and integrity to meet and overcome the perils that so obviously 
lie before us. 

In any such analysis we must hold before the eyes of our 
mind the high and noble history of our party. We must con- 
sider our obligations to that past and to the men of bygone 
days whose wisdom and foresight created our party, estab- 
lished its great principles, and built under our feet a sound 
platform upon which the future could erect itself. At the 
same time we must exercise such foresight as heaven has 
endowed us with to look into the future, to endeavor to fore- 
see what obligations that future shall impose upon us, and to 
make certain that our future shall be worthy of our past. 

As we look into the future we must peer with eyes clear 
of prejudices and ideologies. We must not listen to unreasoned 
clamors. We must not mistake will-of-the-wisps for lamps 
of wisdom. We must not make the fatal error of believing 
that merely because a proposal is new it is better than what 
has stood the test of time. Nor must we err on the other 
side, blindly to believe that mere age is sanctity. 

The time is here, now, today, when we who have given our 
allegiance to the Republican Party for many years must face 
and answer certain hard, unpleasant questions. Upon our 
answer to these questions depends whether the Republican 
Party shall endure and persist as a party of recognizable prin- 
ciples and intentions; a party which has drawn a battle line 
between its principles and intentions and the principles and 
intentions of what we can only term the Socialist-Democratic 
Party. Or whether we shall become a mere shadow party 
without substance or reality. 

A shadow is an unsubstantial, imponderable pattern of 
darkness caused when something stands between the sun and 
the earth. It imitates in form and movement the thing that 
casts the shadow. But it has neither warmth nor vitality. The 
first pertinent question we must ask is, Shall we permit the 
Republican Party to exist only as a shadow cast by the New 
Deal? Shall we permit our party which once proudly created 
such solid, such real, figures as Abraham Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt to lie flat and unsubstantial on the ground as the 
shadow of Franklin Roosevelt or ill-tempered little Harry 
Truman? 

Perhaps the most important question for Republicans to 
answer is this: Shall the Republican Party continue to exist 
at all? Or shall it, because it stands for nothing, and is a mere 
weak imitation of something else, cease to be and vanish from 
the earth as did the Whig Party of a hundred years ago? The 
Whig Party was buried in an unknown grave because it had 
nothing to offer—no leadership, no reason for being, no 
integrity. Shall these same tragic reasons sap the life-blood 
of our party which has given high leadership and stability to 
our Nation for a hundred years? 

Shall the Republican Party drag along, pale, anemic, life- 
less down the middle of the road? Shall it walk the white 


line between lanes of traffic, too busy with dodging vehicles 
coming at it from both directions to be able to do anything 
but cringe and duck and sidestep? Shall we accept that con- 
temptible destiny, taking no sides, initiating no action, con- 
tent merely to pussyfoot down an imaginary line content to 
do nothing except avoid being bumped by passing events? 
We are advised by high authority that the middle of the road 
is the path for us. Just what impact upon the welfare of a 
Nation will be exerted by a party whose sole end and aim 
is to dodge from island of safety to island of safety breathing 
only the fumes from long lines of exhausts traveling in op- 
posite directions? 

Are we going to adopt this heresy known as New Repub- 
licanism? I have examined this new brand of sophistry—and 
lest there be any misconception of what I mean by sophis- 
try, it is a clever argument based on fakery. It is a quibble. 

New Republicanism betrays every historical tenet and 
principle of our Republican Party. It is a bridge, disguised 
as a rainbow, to carry us across the river which separates the 
land of sound, honest, efficient national finance from the 
treacherous morass of state socialism and ultimate bankruptcy. 

Already we stand appalled at some of its results, the most 
dire of which is a budget of more than $70 billion. A budget 
which outdoes all the reckless spending in our history. It 
outdoes even Harry Hopkins whose idea of finance was to 
spend and spend, tax and tax. He added the words “and elect 
and elect.” But I am afraid that formula will no longer serve 
its dire purpose. The country stands appalled at this budget 
put forward by an administration whose preelection promises 
were to economize and to balance. It is a formula dreadfully 
out of tune with the thinking of the rank and file of the 
Republican Party. If not modified, if persisted in, it will go 
down in history not as a sardonic, unscrupulous, successful 
device of spend and spend, tax and tax, elect and elect, but 
as one more stupid device to undermine and destroy the 
Republican Party. To spend and spend, tax and tax the 
Republican Party out of existence. 

The initiative, the courage, the hope of the doers of our 
country are being sapped by this state of affairs, which is not 
far from confiscation. The country, cracking under a crushing 
burden of taxation from which no relief is in sight, moves 
ever nearer to a financial disaster which may forever destroy 
our way of life. Which may send our standard of living down- 
ward and downward until our despairing people may even 
grasp at the rope of straw of socialism or even communism. 
And so in their hopeless despondency swap their most pre- 
cious possession—human liberty—for a doled crust of bread 
flung to them by an American Stalin. 

The way to avoid this gulf of prodigality has been shown 
us by one of the greatest minds of our or any other genera- 
tion. By a man whose probity and Christian patience under 
trial, whose unselfish services to our land and humanity, have 
earned him the love of his fellow citizens. One sure way, I 
repeat, to call a halt and face in the opposite direction has 
been shown to us by Herbert Hoover in the reports of his 
Commission into the conduct of our Government. To adopt 
his efficient plans alone would enable us to reduce the annual 
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expenditure by billions of dollars and multiply the efficiency 
of the administration of our affairs. 

Wise heads and thinking minds who have analyzed this 
Gargantuan budget believe that no less than $12 billion could 
be cut from its prodigality without impairment of safety or 
security, and without harm of any sort to our Citizens. 

Let us compare this offered budget of 1958 with the bud- 
get of Throw-It-Away Harry Truman for 1949. Harry’s infor- 
mation service cost 15 millions. The Eisenhower information 
service is to cost $175 million in 1958. And for what? Asleep 
at the post, it could not even inform us of the impending 
treacherous adventure of Britain and France into Egypt which 
almost gave birth to a third Armageddon. Truman's public 
assistance in 1949 was $931 millions. Under the Eisenhower 
budget it will be $1,684 millions. Public health is jumped 
from the Truman high of $174 million to $606 millions. 
Education leaped from $65 million to $538 million. Agricul- 
ture, conservation and the like were increased from the Tru- 
man figure by 2 billions of dollars. 

Foreign spending, which has brought us little but enmity 
—and latterly the double crossing of our two greatest pen- 
sioners, Britain and France could, in competent opinion, be 
reduced by $3) billion. 

Another 3 to 4 billion dollars could be cut from tHe budget 
if our present unnecessary military forces in Europe were cut 
to adequate battalions plus retaliatory air forces capable of 
coping with any emergency. 

So able and honest and patriotic experts say at least $12 
billion could be cut from the Eisenhower budget without 
doing a dollar's worth of harm, and with a resulting cut in 
our cruel taxes of 30 percent across the board. 

In a little more than 3 years, who will be blamed for this 
wastefulness and its resulting hardships when we enter another 
national election? Who will be blamed for these things when 
in 2 years we enter another congressional election? Why, the 
blame will be placed upon this administration, and unjustly 
as a consequence, upon the Republican Party. The country 
will not distinguish between administration conduc and 
Republican Party conduct. 

And, my fellow Republicans, if we do not take speedy and 
severe and efficient steps during the next 3 years to remedy 
these conditions and to rehabilitate the Republican Party in 
the eyes of the Nation, then the Republican Party will take 
such a shellacking as no other party has ever taken in our 
history. Nor, in my opinion, can it survive, even in name 
only, such a drubbing. 


Now then, as a matter of practical politics and party pro-- 


cedure, what can we do to save the life of the Republican 
Party? 

My loyalty—and I have served the Republican Party to 
the best of my ability for 55 years—is not to any individual 
nor any coterie, but to those ideals and principles which are 
the Republican Party and which it personifies. 

There may be those even in this room who may misunder- 
stand or take amiss what I am about to say and to suggest. 
I do not utter these words without having taken prayerful 
thought, nor without asking the advice of men in whose 
commonsense and honorable intentions I have confidence. 

I will commence this final portion of my remarks by repeat- 
ing what I have written and spoken many times during the 
past 5 years. I repeat and emphasize that the first Eisenhower 
election was in no sense a Republican victory but a personal 
Eisenhower victory. In that election of 1956 President Eisen- 
hower was elected by an unprecedented torrent of votes, but 
the Republican Party lost both Houses of Congress. What did 
this anomaly indicate? 

It indicated that the United States, North and South, were 
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infatuated by the personality of Dwight D. Eisenhower; but 
that the Nation was by no means infatuated by the party 
under whose emblem he ran for office. Again it was not a 
Republican victory—indeed it was a Republican defeat. It 
was a personal triumph for one individual. It was not the prin- 
ciples nor the platform of the Republican Party which sent 
General Eisenhower to the White House, but a national 
emotional orgy deriving from a sort of paroxysm of impas- 
sioned enthusiasm for the personality of Mr. Eisenhower. Such 
waves of febrile affection have swept various nations since 
the dawn of history, and will sweep nations again in the 
future. They have nothing to do with logic or reason, but are 
a sort of volcanic, instinctive outflowing of affection. 

It was a similar phenomenon which kept Theodore Roo- 
sevelt in power and which elected Franklin Roosevelt three 
times. In the case of Theodore Roosevelt it gave new life and 
meaning and energy to the Republican Party; in the case of 
Franklin Roosevelt it destroyed the integrity of the great 
party of Jefferson and Jackson and Grover Cleveland. 

In the case of President. Eisenhower we do not know what 
affect it will have on the Republican Party, but the next 3 
years will determine what it shall be. 

But we do know this: That in the next election the Repub- 
lican Party will not have General Eisenhower for its candidate. 
Whatever benefit his prodigious personal popularity has been 
to the party will not be a factor in the next presidential elec- 
tion. It is not an exaggeration to say that as a political figure 
3 years from now he will be all but neglible. For the next 
314 years as his tenure of office becomes shorter and shorter 
so will his influence both as a Chief Executive and a political 
leader wane. And with his waning so will the power of that 
little coterie in the White House who have ridden roughshod 
over Republican Party organization diminish. And so, unless 
immediate vigorous steps are taken to rehabilitate Republican 
organization nationally and in the 48 States, we will face a 
vacuum. 

Upon what we do or fail to do in the next 3 crucial years 
depends the fate of our party, and whether it shall live or die. 

Already we see signs of the struggle that will continue and 
increase through the next 3 years to take over and control 
the remains of the Republican Party. If any man or woman 
is so naive as to believe the White House Janizaries will sur- 
render the power they have wielded through this administra- 
tion, they should buy themselves a book of fairy tales. This 
group who have had so much to do with our President's 
thinking and conduct, who are the inventors of New Repub- 
licanism, and who have labored in season and out of season 
to uproot and destroy Republicanism as we who are true to 
it and revere it conceive it to be, will occupy a most favor- 
able strategic position. 

They will be able to dominate such machinery as exists. 
They will possess, because of a supine, subservient national 
committee, to dictate the organization of the nominating con- 
vention. They will be able to name every officer and commit- 
tee of that convention from its chairman and rules committee 
to its sergeant et arms and its committee on badges. They will 
be able to name its keynoter, its committee on contests. They 
will be able to dictate who will head its platform committee. 
Potentially, they will be able to control that convention, name 
its candidates, and compel the adoption of the set of prin- 
ciples upon which the party will go to the country. 

I say that, as of today, this little headstrong un-Republican 
group of me-too New Dealers possess this potentiality. But it 
is only a potentiality. It is not a certainty. It is, as yet, only 
a plot—and the first step in frustrating a plot is to recognize 
its existence—to expose it to the light of day for what it is. 
And, having so exposed it, to create a force that will destroy it. 
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The only force that can save our party from disintegration 
is a nationwide revival—a revival that must start at the grass- 
roots, in the precincts. It must work upward from the people, 
moving from precinct to ward, from ward to county, from 
county to State. It must rise and swell as a great flood. There 
must arise and be heard eloquent voices who will restate 
the principles which are the backbone of Republicanism and 
which are anathema to New Dealism and New Republicanism. 
It must organize, and organize, and organize. 

These United States are not a radical nation; our citizenry 
has its origins in a basic, decent, admirable conservatism. 
There is under us a firm foundation of integrity based upon 
such splendid copybook maxims as that honesty is the best 
policy. That a penny saved is a penny earned. That Satan finds 
work for idle hands to do. Our ideals derive from sturdy ances- 
tors whose most admirable quality was self-reliance and a will 
to cOmquer a savage wilderness. Those men and women be- 
queathed to us something fine and strong and imperishable, 
which even 20 years of New Deal heresy could not erase. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Truman and their ilk did their dire best to 
change a maxim which was real and true to our forefathers 
and without which this Nation never could have become 
what it is today. They strove to substitute for that splendid 
old saying—"“God helps those who help themselves,” a new 
and shameful rule of life, “Don’t bother to help yourselves, 
let Washington do it for you.” 

Our grandfathers went out in the morning to plow their 
virgin fields not knowing if at night they would come home 
with their backsides full of Indian arrows. Nevertheless they 
went out and plowed. 

That is the spirit and the courage that gave birth to the 
Republican Pary, and it is not dead. It lives. It is vigorous. 
All it requires is the ringing of a tocsin, the sounding of an 
alarm to awaken it from its lethargy and set it to marching 
once again. Set it to marching again, to trampling out the 
vintage where the grapes of falsehood and treason are stored. 

We have but little more than 3 years in which to accom- 
plish everything or lose everything. We must, one and all, 
enlist in this war. We must join the ranks and do our all to 
wrest control of our great party from those who would de- 
gtade it and make it unworthy to live. 

It is a practical matter. At the end of 3 years President 
Eisenhower will be here no more as a political force. We 
must efficiently make ready for the day when he lays down 
the power and the authority. We must not let chaos result. 
But we must be prepared. In the interim we must join 
together to pick up the pieces and to weld them into a 
strong working whole, with leadership of enthusiasm and 
vision and probity. 
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Our opponents, the New Deal Party, have chosen the 
radical side; the left wing side, the socialistic side. They have 
laid down their battleline. They have stated their principles 
and shouted their battle cry. If we are to oppose them we 
cannot fight from their trenches or with their ammunition. 
We, too must draw our battleline and assert for all to hear 
the. conceptions of policy and politics which shall be our 
battle cry. There is but one position we dare assume. We are 
left no choice if we are to be true to ourselves, true to our 
party, true to our obligations to this Nation. They, our 
opponents have chosen the radical side. We, then, must 
counter them by alining ourselves on the conservative side. 

On these lines the battle must be joined, radical against 
conservative. Where is any victory if radical Democrats fight 
a war with radical Republicans? If tweedledee fights tweedle- 
dum. 

Let us decide this thing once and for all. Let us put it to 
the test. Shall this Nation toss away its most precious boon, 
which is human liberty, for the swamp-born firefly of state 
socialism? It is for us—of the Republican Party—to give the 
answer. We must gird our loins. We must fight for possession 
of our party. Fight for its possession not merely for political 
advantage or patronage or offices, but because if we lose 
possession of our party we have lost the only instrumentality, 
the only weapon that holds back the attack of black forces 
which ultimately will plunge us into the gulf now occupied 
by Communist Russia. 

I say to you, my friends, that the hope of the world is in 
the ballot boxes of America. The hope of a free, serene, pros- 
perous America is in the ballots of the Republican Party. It 
is a high destiny that is ours. It is a noble obligation that rests 
upon our shoulders. Time is all too short before the fateful 
decision shall be made. 

So let us dedicate ourselves to the task. Let us, in every 
forge from coast to coast, from north to south hammer out 
the weapons of true, wise, patriotic, forward looking Repub- 
licans. 

We have 3 years. Let us not waste a moment of them. Let 
us be ready. Let us, when those 3 years are over and the 
crucial struggle comes in the national convention of our party, 
be prepared with a trained, devoted army equipped for a 
battle which may determine whether human liberty shal! 
vanish from the earth. 

I say to you again, in parting, that the hope of the free 
world lies in the revival, the rehabilitation, of the Republican 
Party. Not in that betrayal of every tried and proven prin- 
ciple masquerading as new Republicanism, but in uprooting 
that heresy and abolishing the men who have foisted it upon 
us. 


s 
A Day of Accounting 
A GREAT TESTING TIME NOW CONFRONTS HUMANITY 
By SYNGMAN RHEE, President of Korea 


Delivered on the Occasion of the Anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, in Commemoration of the 1919 Passive 
Revolution, Seoul, Korea, March 1, 1957 


Y FELLOW CITIZENS: 

March First is the birthday of our Republic. 

On Saturday, March 1, 1919, in the Blue Moon Cafe, 
in Seoul, at 2:00 p.m., the thirty-three patriots whose memory 
we honor placed their signatures on our Declaration of In- 
dependence. Then they called in the Japanese police and gave 
themselves up. 





On that day there commenced in our country a nation-wide 
mass movement of protest against the alien domination of our 
homeland by the empire-building imperialists of Japan. Our 
people did not resort to war. But neither did they supinely 
accept their status as exploited colonials. They devised a digni- 
fied middle way of honorable appeal to the decency and sense 
of justice of the civilized world. 
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Theirs was the first passive revolution in this history of 
modern times. In all the years since then, we have never weak- 
ened in our desire to settle all disputes, national and inter- 
national, through appeals to facts and reason, without passion 
and in the spirit of common sense. 

But there is also another spirit that has been demonstrated 
continuously through all the four thousand three hundred 
years of our history. This is the courageous and honorable 
spirit of self-defense. This is also a part of our tradition and 
it is a part of our policy today. 

If there is one word that strongly characterizes the long his- 
tory of our nation, that word is Justice. Never in our entire 
history have we attacked any other nation. In fact, we have 
never fought outside our own national boundaries. 

No nation on earth can point an accusing finger at us. We 
have reason to be proud of the great tradition that has come 
down to us. We have always fought like tigers to defend our 
own fields and our own homes. But we never have tried to 
take from any other people one single acre of ground or piece 
of property that was not ours. 

In 1882 a new era in our history began. At that time our 
Government was persuaded to enter into a series of treaties— 
first with the United States and then with other outside Powers. 
Our ancient isolationism was abandoned. 

Unhappily, the world community of nations had entered 
into an era of power politics. We tried to live according to 
our own national standards of morality, but we encountered 
conditions in which immorality was backed by ruthless power. 

In 1910 we were abandoned to Japanese conquest, with the 
concurrence of the Western nations whose offers of friendship 
had persuaded us to give up the protective isolationism of the 
old Hermit Kingdom. In 1919 we found that although the 
Western Powers talked of the rights of self-determination of 
all peoples, their policies were still dominated by what they 
called expedient power politics. 

Then in 1945, at the conclusion of a war that had been 
fought under the ringing slogan of the “Four Freedoms” we 
found that once again power politics was the guiding policy 
of the dominant nations. We were promised liberation—but 
we found our nation divided along the 38th parallel and 
occupied by foreign troops. 

In that time of great tribulation, we maintained both our 
dignity and our sense of national independence and justice. We 
refused to accept a plan of “trusteeship,” which would have 
fastened the grip of Communist domination upon our entire 
nation. Our demand for self-government was manfully recog- 
nized by the United States, though contemptuously spurned 
by the Soviet Union. With the cooperative assistance of the 
United Nations, the Republic of Korea was established and 
elections were held in this part of our country. But the Soviet 
Union continued to hold its domination in the north. 

When, in 1950, the Communist armies—recruited, 
equipped, led, and directed by the Russian tyrants—launched 
the infamous attack against us, our faith in justice seemed for a 
time to be justified. Under the leadership of the United States, 
the United Nations came to our assistance, and the Communist 
invaders were defeated. 

Then, once again in the name of expediency, and in dis- 
regard of justice, the neutralist members of the United Na- 
tions, under the leadership of Mr. Nehru of India, insisted 
that the beaten Communist imperialists must be allowed to 
“save face” by being left in control of the northern half of 
our country. 

This was done in the the name of compromise—with dis- 
regard for the fact that justice is justice, and to compromise 
with justice is to destroy both justice and peace. A truce was 
forced upon us which was wicked in itself—but which far 
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more wickedly has been viciously and continuously violated by 
the Communist invaders. The faith which our people placed in 
international morality was violated. 

During the years since that truce was imposed on us in 
1953, our warnings against the perpetuation of injustice in 
the name of expediency have been repeatedly justified. The 
very nation, India, which insisted that we must bow to the 
demands of the United Nations is now flouting and rejecting 
the authority of that organization. The Communists, who were 
supposed to be pacified by the sacrifice we were forced to make 
to them, have continued their aggression, their brutality, and 
their subversion of freedom on an ever wider scale. Time after 
time the nations of the world have been taught that when 
they flout justice, there is a heavy price that must be paid by 
all who cherish freedom and try to live in honor. 

The events of the past several months have involved a series 
of crises which may mark the beginning of a new era in in- 
ternational relations. 

The brave patriots of Hungary have proved that Com- 
munism cannot destroy free spirits with the poison of propa- 
ganda. The savagery of the Russian tyranny in Hungary had 
disgusted millions of peoples who had permitted themselves 
to become deluded by Communist hypocrisy. The Kremlin 
has been forced to admit openly that its so-called anti-Stalinist 
movement was a shameful farce. The demagoguery of India’s 
Nehru and Krishna Menon has begun to weaken the grip 
which they had fastened upon the foreign policies of several 
of the nations in Asia. 

Meanwhile, in the Middle East Russian ambitions for 
world conquest have once again been emphasized, and in a 
manner that genuinely alarms the Western nations. The 
United Nations has been clearly revealed as a one-sided organi- 
zation that can impose restrictions upon nations that recognize 
the meaning of justice, but that is helpless when it confronts 
aggressors who are still governed by the morality of the jungle. 

Japan, too, has been caught up in these rapid movements of 
international change. She has signed an agreement with the 
Communists in Moscow, and has openly begun to orient her 
policies toward friendship with Russia and Red China. She 
has encouraged a hysteria of anti-Americanism among her own 
people. The new Government of Japan made a few empty 
gestures of pretended interest in conciliation with our nation, 
in an attempt to influence world opinion—but has flatly re- 
fused to join us in a Constructive move to restore just relations. 

As we view the world today, there is great cause for dis- 
couragement and ample reason for pessimism about the pre- 
sent aimless drift of international affairs. 

But there are also gleams and portents of hope. 

President Eisenhower spoke glowingly in his Inaugural 
Address of the absolute need for a world order based on jus- 
tice. His new policy for the Middle East shows a determination 
to support justice, when necessary, with force. Within the 
United Nations, many member nations are deeply disturbed by 
the failure of that organization to do anything constructive to 
help the people of Hungary against the open aggression of 
Russia. 

A great testing time now confronts humanity. 

All around the world the lesson has been driven home again 
and again that genuine peace is impossible while the Great 
Powers helplessly acquiesce in the flouting of justice by aggres- 
sors. There can no longer be any doubt in the minds of honest 
men that peace must be sought through bold justice rather 
than through weak concessions to aggressors. The time is ripe 
for the emergence of a new spirit and a new international 
program. 

On our part, we have constructive proposals to present— 
just as we have always had in the past. We call for the reform 
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of the United Nations. 

1) We believe it should be converted into a body to en- 
force justice, not merely to be a forum in which aggressors 
can freely spread propaganda and forment disagreement among 
the democratic Allies. 

2) In order to make this change possible, we believe the 
great majority of law-abiding nations must enforce the pro- 
vision of the Charter that all nations in order to be members 
must be “peace-loving,” and must accept the procedures and 
principles of honest negotiation. 

3) As an agency for enforcing justice, we call for the 
establishment of a genuine peace-enforcement army, com- 

of the armed forces of small nations which are free 
from ambitions of empire-building. 

4) The basic responsibility of a United Nations genuinely 
pledged to the provisions of the Charter is to ensure to all 
peoples the right of free and fair election of their own Govern- 
ments. 

5) As to the Korean situation, I do not want to emphasize 
the iajustices forced upon us by the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and Japan because by this time the people of all 
friendly nations should be fully aware of the unjust dealings 
of these countries toward Korea. When the world conscience 
has awakened to the necessity of international morality and 
equity the situation will be righted. Our great hope is that 
the United Nations will change its present attitude of help- 
lessness and act with firm, courageous judgment. 

6) Other disputes, in all parts of the world, whether in 
Kashmir, or the Middle East, or elsewhere, should similarly be 
settled within the United Nations by a moral Court of Justice 
supported by all free member nations in accordance with just 
tules of law. 

In my judgment, the great majority of the peoples and the 
nations around the world are ready to accept and support such 
a program as this. Unless such measures of reform are adopted, 
the alternative is still further chaotic drift, with more and 
more surrenders to Communism, until another world war of 
desperate self-defence shall be forced upon the free nations, 
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perhaps after it is too late. 

My public life has extended through six full decades. During 
that time I have witnessed four full-scale wars in North Asia, 
and two world wars. During all that time, statesmanship by 
the Great Powers has been characterized by a patchwork ex- 
pediency that has tried to bridge crises with compromises and 
that has tried to avoid conflicts by a pretense of unity when 
the fundamental foundation for unity did not exist. 

The world must face the fact that power politics as prac- 
tised by single powerful nations and by blocs of nations has 
failed and always will fail. War has foilowed war with fright- 
ening constancy, and each war has been ended with a patch- 
work of expedient compromises which has nurtured the in- 
justices that lead straight on to another conflict. 

Surely we must learn the lesson that the great enemy of 
mankind is the horrid spectre of aggressive sovereignty. When 
the free will of powerful nations is unchecked by a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind, the world must always 
tremble upon the brink of disaster. 

There is an alternative, and we should be mature enough to 
grasp it. If a program of justice is spelled out, nations will 
rally around it. Aggression will not have to be smashed down 
by war, if the peoples of the world are offered a mechanism 
and a leadership through which they can express their united 
will to enforce justice with united determination. Excommuni- 
cation, economic sanctions, and boycotts can be effective, if 
they are organized on a clear basis of justice and are applied 
alike to all aggressors, without fear or hesitancy. 

From this platform, I address my plea primarily to the 
United States and to all those many small nations who will 
gladly rally behind a constructive program to enforce justice. 
Let us be wise before the event and not merely desperate 
after it. Our destiny is in our own hands if we but have the 
courage and the wisdom to guide it. 

Neither war nor subjection to tyranny are inevitable. They 
are but the price humanity too often pays for weakness and 
indecision. The future calls us to a new haven of human unity 
based on justice. This is a challenge we dare not longer deny. 





The Action Scale to Finer Womanhood 


MAKE A BETTER PERSON OF YOURSELF 


By ELLA W. FISHER, Assistant Professor, Physical Education, and Coach of Girls’ Basketball, Savannah State College, 
Savannah, Georgia 


Delwered at the all-college assembly, sponsored by Rho Beta Chapter of Zeta Phi Beta Sorority in observance of Fimer 


HROUGHOUT many cities in the United States and in 

some foreign countries, Zeta Phi Beta Sorority, Inc. is 

observing Finer Womanhood Week. In keeping with 
this observance, Rho Beta Chapter here on our campus joins 
with other Zeta chapters in extolling the virtues of Finer 
Womanhood. I want you to know that I accepted with great 
humility the kind invitation extended me by Rho Beta to 
speak to you this morning. 

As years go by, especially when a woman leaves her twen- 
ties, many pleasant childhood memories are called upon at 
various intervals to lend their charm to the adult cycle. About 
the only thing I remember from my piano lessons—which 
were quite a few years ago—is the scale. And with apologies 
to those of you who are accomplished pianists, I shall use this 
knowledge to develop my subject which I have chosen to 
call, “The Action Scale to Finer Womanhood.” 


Womanhood Week, February 21, 1957 









You will recall that the piano scale is c-d-e-f-g-a-b. In apply- 
ing this scale to the Action Scale of Finer Womanhood, I 
like to think of the “c” as character. One of my favorite hob- 
bies is collecting interesting quotations. As I was looking 
through my book the other day, I came across this one: “a 
pat on the back can develop character if administered young 
enough, often enough, and low enough.” This little quip prob- 
ably contains a certain amount of truth—yet it is not the 
only thing needed for character development. Now that you 
are in college, many of the important decisions that will 
enhance or hamper your future lives are up to you. You will 
receive much help with your problems, but the actual execu- 
tion of a solution rests with you. To some extent, and I judge 
to an increasing extent, woman takes herself directly in hand 
and attempts to change her character. The extraordinary 
human capacity for self-criticism has its role to play. When- 
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ever any set of circumstances irks a human being, she is 
likely to be confronted with two questions: “What is wrong 
with the situation?” “What is wrong with me?” In the course 
of centuries, such comments as these, and their consequences, 
make perceptible differences in human quality. For the most 
part, a woman makes herself in the course of her efforts to 
deal with things outside herself. She is forever at work on 
herself as the creature of the tomorrow who can live with 
satisfaction in the world which she is in the process of 
helping to make. 

Popularity does not always go hand in hand with character. 
It is not infrequent that a choice must be made between the 
two. Occasions often arise when popularity consists of being 
dishonest or immoral, where as to maintain character means 
only the power to say “no” to temptation of this sort. Popu- 
larity will never be able to stand against character when such 
popularity is attained through undesirable acts. Remember that 
character is the stepping stone to all success. It is the ability 
to say “no"—and finally, it is the stamp or mark you give to 
yourself by the way you respond to situations as they arise. 
No matter where you go or how you act, the eyes of the world 
are upon you. 

Helen Keller has said, “We can do anything we want to if 
we stick to it long enough.” This statement brings me to the 
key “d”, or determination. Pause for a minute to think of the 
women who have contributed so much to our way of life— 
women like Mary Bethune, Marian Anderson, “Babe” Didrik- 
son Zaharias, Clare Boothe Luce, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Bessie Buchanan. Their successes have been 
achieved to a large degree by the determination they exhibited, 
by the will to accomplish what they set out to accomplish. 
Once we establish our goal, we must have the determination 
and the stick-to-it-tiveness to see that it is reached. One of 
our greatest faults lies in our lack of determination to see a 
task finished. What the individual can make of herself by 
tiying may or may not modify the germ cells she carries, but 
it certainly affects the conditions under which her offspring 
carry on their first steps in living. It becomes a part of “social 
heredity.” The possibilities of each individual are far greater 
than she can possibly realize. The battle is to get women to 
believe in themselves and in the worth of trying. Once the 
conviction of the right course is had, all that remains is to 
act with simplicity and to disregard the obstacles that deter 
the timid. The history of the world is largely the history of 
great people who did not know that they were great. They 
were doing their jobs with the simple directness of a felt 
necessity. In the words of Lindsay in his “Litany to Heroes,” 
let us pray that 

“We would drink with knowledge high and kind, the 
hemlock cup of Socrates the king 

Knowing full well he knew not anything, with full 
life done, bowing before the law, 

Binding young thinkers’ hearts with loyal awe—And 
fealty fixed as the enduring sun, 

God, let us live, seeking the highest light: God, let 
us die aright.” 

As we continue up the action scale we come to “e” or 
efficiency. A perfect instrument is one whose use can become 
unconscious. So long as one has to think of the tool and of 
how to handle it, neither is she master of it, nor the tool a 
good servant. On this scale of perfection efficiency stands 
high. In our present civilization there is no place for a person 
who is not competent in at least one worthwhile endeavor. 
By coming to college you have placed a mark upon yourselves 
which suggests to others that you are efficient in whatever 
field you have chosen to specialize. People expect superior 
performance from you, and rightly so, for upon your shoulders 
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rest the choices and decisions which will govern our future 
civilization. At this moment you stand at the threshold of a 
great emancipation—new ideas, new hopes, new dreams, new 
life—all these things have come and are daily coming to you. 
In order to be worthy of the heartaches, the bloodshed, the 
efforts which have made such an emancipation possible, you 
must develop efficiency and develop the capabilities needed 
to cope with the problem which will arise. 

As the finger touches “f” on the Action Scale, it seems to 
say “faithful” in a clear, sharp tone. We live in an unstable 
age. No such age is an easy one in which to live. Such an 
age requires that we continually prove our greatness on the 
anvil of adversity. This cannot be done by talk of the glories 
and achievements of the past. Sororities, like other institu- 
tions and organizations, must prove their greatness everyday 
of the year. Walt Whitman said, “Immense have been pre- 
parations for me. Faithful and true have been the hands that 
have helped me.” So it would seem, as we recognize these 
forces which have brought us thus far on our way, we would 
be faithful to them. Our parents, guardians, teachers, friends, 
and the church have all played a part in whatever measure 
of success we may have. You will forever owe society a debt 
of loyalty and truth. The key of faithfulness can be played 
by being reliable, loyal, constant and true. 

I have chosen to call “g” good health. During my under- 
graduate years, my curriculum required certain courses in 
philosophy. In one such course called “personal Ethics,” I 
remember a chapter entitled “Some Great Goods.” The first 
great good was listed as health. In strictness, good health is 
not an intrinsic goal at all because it is a state of the body, 
and such states are of no value except as lending to states of 
the mind. Yet it is well to give it a place here because all 
other good things depend on it so directly. Unless the appro- 
priate part of the body is doing its work, one can no more 
solve a problem or write a poem than one can lift a hundred- 
pound weight. Many people have held that the mind and 
body are enemies at war with each other, that bodily health 
and vigor are hostile to spiritual life rather than the soil in 
which the spirit must grow. We know that a mere lack of 
the right kind of vitamins may stunt the growth of mind and 
character, that pessimism is often due to nothing more pro- 
found than a disordered indigestion, that a slight change in 
the working of the thyroid or pituitary gland may alter our 
whole personality. When the mind depends on the body in 
so intimate a way as this, to play fast and loose with health 
is a great abuse. With health, everything is a source of pleas- 
ure. Without it, nothing is enjoyable. It follows that the great- 
est of follies is to sacrifice health for any other kind of 
happiness, whatever it may be, for gain, advancement, learn- 
ing or fame, let alone for fleeting pleasures. 

The scale is not complete yet. “a”, which is ambition, is 
necessary. Even a mosquito doesn’t get a pat on the back 
until he starts working. We, too, must work and have a goal 
in mind as we work. Much of the satisfaction you will get 
out of life will be gained largely through doing your particular 
jobs, to which you will devote six to ten of the best hours 
of each day. To many people the necessity for hard and con- 
tinuous work seems merely a curse. They go to their work 
reluctantly: they hate it while they are there and they can 
hardly wait until it is over. Anyone who feels this way about 
the activity in which so much of one’s life must be spent is 
facing unhappiness. Work is what you do because you must 
in order to reach some goal beyond. Hence, work is translated 
into something very Jesirable as one’s attitude toward it 
changes, and the things that were done from compulsion 
begin to be done from interest. Ordinarily, youngsters like 
Tom Sawyer would regard the whitewashing of a fence as 
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hard work; but when Tom persuaded his friends that white- 
washing was a great privilege, they not only did it and liked 
it; they paid for the chance. 

Work should be self-expressive and significant. The work 
which we enjoy doing for its own sake, and which we take 
an expert's pride in doing well, is more satisfying than the 
best regulated job. To feel that one is the best teacher, the 
best housewife, the best secretary, or the best cook in the 
community gives a rare lift to morale. Every woman should 
find her vocation, if she can, in work that she enjoys, if only 
because as a rule it is the work that she most enjoys that she 
does best. Besides being self-expressive, work must be felt 
to be significant. To know that one is doing an indispensable 
job makes up for hard conditions. Mothers who have six 
children dependent on their hourly care seem to need the 
help of a psychiatrist less often than those with money and 
leisure. Among the professions, work can grow more satis- 
fying regardless of the incomes attached. Therefore, ambition 
is a very important key on the Action Scale to Finer Woman- 


The final key “b” is benevolence and means kindness. 
Recently, on “Name that Tune” television program, a little 
boy from Ethiopia had won fiirst prize on an essay he had 
written entitled “The Kind of World I Want.” He com- 
pared the world to building a house and said when one builds 
a house he has to build a strong foundation first. The little 
boy felt that the foundation of the world should be built 
on deep love and understanding. Although the child is still 
in high school, he certainly has the right idea of kindness 
or benevolence. Those of us who would be benevolent must 
first exhibit love and understanding. One of the best known 
passages in the literature of the world provides a short list 
of virtues and concludes with the statement, “The greatest 
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of these is love.” Its author was fond of insisting that we are 
members one of another. Someone has said that “We are so 
dependent on the notice, and the favorable notice, of each 
other that no more fiendish punishment could be devised 
than a person should be turned loose in society and that no 
one should ever notice him.” 

But love means different things. Probably in our own 
country its commonest meaning is romantic love of youth and 
maid. The enlargement of self that comes from love through 
inclusion of another's values among one’s own is perhaps the 
most precious experience of which human nature is capable. 
It is so universally celebrated in poetry, art and song, that 
there is small danger of our forgetting or under-valuing it. 
Indeed, the danger is no doubt that through the constant 
exploitation of it by fiction, stage and screen, we should 
overrate it at the expense of other forms of love or benevo- 
lence. Most of us are sharply limited in our capacities for 
friendly feeling. The friendly interest in the welfare and dis- 
tress of others is not confined to a narrow circle. It spreads 
out, like the ripples in a pool, to persons far removed. It 
refuses to recognize limits where human need is concerned. 
It draws no lines between Jews and Gentiles, black and white. 
Nothing human is wholly alien to it. This large concern for 
good is the highest level to which morality can attain. 

And so I complete the Action Scale to Finer Womanhood 
and again I call the keys character, determination, efficiency, 
faithfulness, good health, ambition and benevolence. Each of 
you here must play your own scale on this keyboard to Finer 
Womanhood. As you go about your task remember that “life 
is like a bank account—yesterday is a cancelled check, tomor- 
row is a promisory note, but today is cash. Spend it wisely 
so as to make a better person of yourself.” 








Shared Time and Juvenile Delinquency 


PRIMARY EMPHASIS ON SPIRITUAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
By DeWITTE T. HOLLAND, Assistant Professor of Speech, Denison Unwersity, Granville, Ohio 





EEMINGLY every generation has protested that it has 
had to face the roughest, toughest, hardest, fastest, 
meanest period of history. A contemporary protest of 
this kind would seem to be more true than at any other 
time. Young people of today probably face more trials and 
temptations to fall into non-socially acceptable activities than 
any ever felt. They need understanding and counsel; they 
face so many stimuli impinging on them all at once that they 
do not know where to turn. Suggestive of their situation is 
the case of my oldest son, now 414 years old, who traveled 
farther by the time he was one year old than his grandmother 
did until the time of her marriage. Right now, because of 
travel and the hours spent before television, he has seen more 
things in his young life than most people of the last century 
would have seen in three lifetimes. Youth now are like the 
mother who rushes out to pick up her lifeless child that has 
been struck by an automobile. The mother’s face is fixed in 


a blank stare . . . this is a mew experience for her . . . she 
does not know how to respond . . . she might do almost any- 
thing, and probably will. 


Further, our age is characterized by moral and spiritual 
values that are vitiated, or at least totter about, so that it is 
often difficult to know just what they are. The shaky standards 
may be a part of this total configuration of our rapid pace 
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of living. But the shakiness, too, is a stimuius on the youth 
as they are groping for a way to respond to the many things 
that are thrust upon them. 

The new means of communication, while they have many 
wonderful attributes, probably serve to intensify the problem 
in moral and spiritual values. They bring good music, drama, 
reading into the reach of all. On the other hand, the com- 
munications industries have not been uniformly sensitive to 
the moral implications of their work. My son consistently 
answered “Pabst Blue Ribbon” to the question “What will 
you have?” by the time that he was two years old. 

A few figures serve to illuminate our problem in this matter 
of values. The people of the United States in 1951 spent nine 
billion dollars for liquor, three billion for education and 
research, and two billion for welfare and religious activities. 
In 1953 crime cost very family in the U. S. about five hun- 
dred dollars. This was five hundred million more than what 
was spent on education, charity, and religous activities put 
together in that year. 

We well know that no society can survive without a moral 
order. We look to the examples of fallen nations and the rise 
and fall of democracy and see a direct relationship to the 
rise and fall of the practice of morality. Morever, as social 
structures become more complex, the welfare of all depends 
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increasingly on the cooperation of all; the need for common 
mora! principles becomes imperative. Personal integrity, hon- 
esty and self-discipline are obligatory in such a case. Morality, 
however, cannot be legislated. 

Hence, we look for the answer to this problem in the basic 
institutions of our social order the home, the church, 
the school, and the community, including business and com- 
mercial interests. Certainly the best in all of these agencies 
are interested in the highest in moral and spiritual values. 
Briefly, let's consider each of these agencies, excepting business 
and commercial interests. I am not sure that we can say much 
about the latter two other than to recognize the fact that they 
will mould to the popular demands sometimes at the expense 
of what is highest. On the other hand, though, they will be 
sensitive to higher values if enough pressure is exerted in the 
right direction by interested agencies. 

What about the churches? Rejecting a mere mechanistic 
view of man as another of the educable animals, they seek to 
teach about man’s relationship to God. For many Americans 
they provide the only sure foundation for moral standards and 
the best guide to moral conduct. I might add that they offer 
not only the standards, but potentially provide sufficient moti- 
vation for exercising them. The influence of the churches 
on values is terrific, but it is not always what it might be, and 
ought to be. Only 55% of America is churched in any sense 
of the word. Moreover, on a given Sunday, if a congregation 
has more than 40% of its membership present, it is unusual. 
Even less of the membership of the churches is enrolled in 
the teaching program of the church through the Sunday School 
and other training programs. Churches are realizing that they 
are not making the impact on their members that they ought, 
and they are attempting to do something about it. Do not 
believe all that you read in the February 11, 1957 issues of 
Life magazine about the Sunday School . . . but that such an 
article can be written and published in a major magazine 
says something. Moreover, in the midst of a so-called religious 
revival there hardly seems to be a proportionate increase in 
Christian living where the fine points of religious belief are 
transmitted to transformed life. 

Churches on occasion use the parochial and the academy 
school as a means of providing a well-rounded education for 
their pupils. This usually works quite well where it is em- 
ployed. Certainly such schools are in keeping with the Amer- 
ican way of life, but they are too few to make enough impact 
on the totality of society. 

What about the home? This is without a doubt the most 
powerful influence on the child for developing his sense ‘of 
values. Most of our homes maintain high moral standards and 
have a strong sense of responsibility for the child’s physical 
and moral well-being. As such, they cooperate with other 
interests in promoting the highest in values. On the other 
hand, some homes are not helpful in this respect. The book- 
shelf in the living room is filled with trash . . . the family 
fritters away its income on purposeless extravagances .. . the 
parents do not take time to vote intelligently . . . religious 
and racial prejudice is an accepted part of the home atmos- 
phere . . . home is a series of bickerings and unrestrained 
quarreling. Plainly, if something is to be done for the values 
of children from such a home, it must be done outside of 
the home. Nor could the school be expected to make a real 
difference in the outlook of children from such environment 

. nor could the church in its present program. Almost cer- 
tainly commercial interests will exploit them. 

What about the schools? The public schools of the United 
States are rightly expected to teach moral and spiritual values 
to their pupils. The men and women who teach in the schools 
are responsible citizens of a society, sharing its systems of 
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values; as educators they are engaged in a vocation that gives 
central place to values as guides to conduct. However, the 
schools are public, tax supported institutions, and, as such, 
they must be non-denominational. They can have no part in 
the securing of acceptance of any one of many systems of 
belief regarding a supernatural power and the relationship to 
mankind. The public schools do have a vital function in teach- 
ing moral and spiritual values. Often they are indicted as 
anti-religious. They are not. They are, in fact, hospitable to 
all religious opinions, and partial to none of them, as they 
must be as public institutions in a land of religious freedom 
and separation of church and state. 

While the school may not under law propagate any par- 
ticular sectarian view or attempt to induce deep mystical expe- 
rience characterizing organized religious groups, it need not 
be irreligious . . . nor need it minimize moral and spiritual 
values. Certainly the schools are obligated to provide oppor- 
tunities for ethical, esthetic, and emotional experiences that 
help to elevate and liberate the human spirit and to discuss 
the place of religion in human life. How can one teach litera- 
ture and not mention sacred literature? How can one review 
history and not consider the progress of the religious move- 
ments? How can one view intellectual history and not take 
into account theologies and philosophies that have originated 
in the various strains of the church’s life? One cannot properly 
appreciate the American way of life without understanding 
the various religious influences that have, from its outset, 
impinged upon its most significant institutions. Indeed, the 
greatest contribution that America has made to the thought 
of the Western world is in the religious realm . . . the idea 
of religious freedom. 

In the progress of course work it is imperative that reli- 
gious factors be considered, not with the intent of evange- 
lizing or proselytizing, but to get the facts before the students. 
Special projects can be worked out to instill moral and spirit- 
ual values; the example of the teacher counts heavily; work- 
shops may be held to consider how moral values may be 
worked into the program. This is character education that 
teaches a basic concern for human personality and for the 
welfare of neighbors. Each school should have a committee 
to help in this respect. The principal will have ideas and 
resources to aid in this program. 

Even so, enough is not done. What other resources may 
be employed to assist? A plan has been devised that includes 
support from the home, the church, and the school . . . and 
could potentially bring in the business and commercial inter- 
ests of the community. This plan is called the “released time” 
or “shared time” weekday religious education program. It 
gives to spiritual, moral and religious training a respected 
place in everyday life, rather than relegating it to the position 
of an unloved step child. This gives religion a place in the 
sun; here it is more than just an adjunct to other classes, for 
in this, the primary emphasis is religious. Now, what is the 
plan? It is religious education sponsored by the churches, 
individually or cooperatively, during the week, at a time when 
the students would normally be in public schools. The pupils 
are excused for this training only on written request of their 
parents. 

This is not a new venture designed to meet the needs of 
this community. Indeed, a weekday church school on a second- 
ary school level was established in Salt Lake City as early as 
1912, and one on the primary level in Gary, Indiana in 1914. 
Now this is to be distinguished from the parochial system 
where the church operates the whole school. This plan is for 
one to five hours of time per week that is especially dedicated 
to religious training. It is not a part of the public school, 
although necessarily to be successful it must work in close 
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cooperation with the school system. In Ohio alone there are 
now some 80,000 pupils in this sort of program. Such a plan 
is employed in forty-six of the forty-eight states with some 
three million students enrolled. Most denominational leaders 
have endorsed the program and it is now receiving more 
widespread attention and support on the local congregation 
level. This summer at Oberlin College, here in Ohio, there is 
to be the first National Weekday Religious Education Con- 
ference . . . this will be a milestone in the history of the 
movement. 

Ohio ranks as one of the top states in the country in the 
weekday religious education movement. It has one of the 
largest enrollments, together with proportionate high spend- 
ing for the schools. Last year at least $300,000 were spent in 
some fifty Ohio communities on this program. This sort of 
work has gone on for nearly forty years in the state and now 
there are more than one hundred professionally trained full- 
time teachers in the various denominations using this plan 
of religious education. 

Now, why have this plan? Children have a right to an 
education in religion. As we well know, times in which we 
live demand that a young person have stable values that will 
not be swept away by the multiplicity of trials that will come 
to him. A complete education for life, which society owes 
him, includes education in religion as well as in other sub- 
jects. Religion must be identified with more than the Sunday 
program in the mind of the child. It must come to be asso- 
ciated with all of life, as it may be done in this program. 
The short session of the Sunday School is not adequate for 
this foundation. Weekday schools enroll large numbers of 
children who are not reached by any other agency for reli- 
gious education. Parents have a right to have a say in the 
education of their children. The Oregon Case in the Supreme 
Court pointed out that a child is not a mere creature of the 
state; that the people who care for him and direct his future 
have the right and the high duty to recognize and prepare him 
for additional obligations. And so, on and on we could go, 
listing some of the reasons for having this sort of program. 

Briefly, how does the weekday plan of religious education 
work? Of course, the details of life in each community would 
in a large measure determine the particular characteristics of 
the individual school. The sponsor may be a local church, a 
group of churches, the local Council of Churches. However, 
the cooperative interdenominational type of program seems 
to have worked out best so far. 

Who attends this program? All grades in primary and high 
school may participate in the school. However, only those 
pupils who have a written request from home are allowed to 
enter the plan. The parent or the guardian signs a card asking 
the school authorities to excuse the child to attend the pro- 
gram. Pupils whose parents for some reason do not sign the 
card stay in the public school building engaged in other 
activities that are provided for them. Experience has shown 
that it seems best to start the school with one or two grades 
and then branch out from there. Most of the Ohio schools are 
for grades three through six. It is recommended that grades 
four and five be the first ones to start. 

When is the school operated? Most of the schools provide 
for one hour per week for each pupil. Some provide for two, 
and others for up to five hours a week in a high school. The 
class period usually runs 45-60 minutes and the children are 
graded in so far as is possible, as they are in the public school. 
Two grades may be grouped, but it is hardly advisable to 
group more than two. The staggered time schedule works best, 
rather than releasing all of the children at the same time. 
This makes it easier to employ a full time qualified teacher for 
the religious classes. 
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Where would such a program be housed? It must be 
recognized that this is a church program and ought to be 
held in a church building. The building must not be more 
than five minutes walk from the school. If this is not possible, 
then a mobile room is sometimes used. Here, in the state of 
Ohio, it is permissible for school rooms to be used for reli- 
gious purposes or other special meetings at times when the 
school rooms are not being used for their regular function 
In this case, the sponsoring group would pay a just rent for 
the use of the space. (Ohio School Code #3580-1941) Need- 
less to say, adequate heating, lighting, equipment and toilet 
facilities are required. 

What about the teachers? The teacher for the religious 
education plan must have at least the qualifications of the 
teacher of the same grade in public school and, in addition, he 
must have religious training. Full time professionally trained 
persons are best for teachers. In most cases ministers should 
not attempt to teach in such a school. If a full time profes- 
sional teacher is not available or cannot be supported in the 
outset, others may well fill in—for example, retired teachers, 
married teachers, married directors of religious education. 
Findlay College has a program for training teachers for this 
sort of work. 

What about the curriculum? This, of course, would vary 
with the community and the age level, but very adequate 
materials have been worked out in cooperation with the var- 
ious publishing houses of many denominations. This litera- 
ture is recommended by the Committee on the Graded Series 
of the Division of Christian Education of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and is available at most denominational pub- 
lishers. A particular released time school can adopt whatever 
literature it wants; it is autonomous. But years of trial and 
error have gone into the making of this complete series. This 
is a matter to be considered much later in a program than 
we now are. 

What about the cost? A weekday religious education pro- 
gram costs from five to ten dollars per pupil per year, 
dependent upon various factors. This compares to the na- 
tional average of approximately $180 for each public school 
child. Various means are employed to raise the budget for 
the program, including general subscriptions, contributions 
of parents, churches, the local Council of Churches, tuition 
charges, endowments, and gifts from service and missionary 
agencies. 

These are the main features of such a program. Where may 
we obtain help and additional information? The Department 
of Weekday Religious Education of the National Council of 
Churches is prepared to give general information. The Ohio 
Council of Churches in Columbus is able to give help and 
counsel and will provide speakers and workers to help in 
the organization of such a program. The Newark Council 
of Churches is a potential organization to help plan and spon- 
sor such a program. Any single local church could initiate 
such a movement. Dayton, Columbus, and Zanesviile, Ohio 
have going programs and would likely be glad to aid in plan- 
ning such a program here. Or we could send observers down 
to any of these cities to get first hand information as to 
what is going on. 

Such a program will meet the needs at least in part, for 
strengthening moral, ethical, and spiritual values of its par- 
ticipants. Ir meets the demands of separation of church and 
state and it allows for religious freedom. Attesting this fact 
are several cases im point: 

The Zorach decision of the Supreme Court in 1952 
“We are a religious people whose institutions presup- 
pose a supreme being. We guarantee the freedom to 
worship as one chooses. . . .When the state encourages 
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religious instruction or cooperates with the religious 
authorities by adjusting the schedule of public events 
to sectarian needs, it follows the best of our traditions. 
For it then respects the religious nature of our people 
and accommodates the public service to their spirit- 
ual needs. To hold that it may not would be to find in 
the Constitution a requirement that the government 
show a callous indifference to religious groups. That 
would be preferring those who believed in no religion 
over those who do believe. . . .The government must 
be neutral when it comes to competition between sects. 

. It may not make religious observance compulsory. 
It may not coerce anyone to attend church, to observe 
religious holiday, or to take religious instruction. But 
it can close its doors or suspend its operations as to 
those who want to repair to their religious sanctuary 
for worship or for instruction.” 


Or look at the state level of opinion. In 1955 in an inter- 
view, Attorney General C. William O'Neill said that his office 
felt that the weekday released time program was a significant 
one. He upheld the legality of the programs of weekday reli- 
gious education now being conducted throughout Ohio accord- 
ing to the standards set up by the Ohio Council of Churches. 

Or look at the attitude of local authorities where such a 
program is being carried on. A poll of authorities cooperating 
in existing systems did not bring a single word of disap- 
proval of the program. Many authorities expressed their ap- 
proval and endorsement of the program. Earl H. Applegate 
of the Westwood School of Cincinnati, is typical of the answer 
to the poll: 


Since January 1929 I have had contact with the week- 
day school of religious education as it functioned in 
the schools of which I have been the administrator. . . . 
(it) provides religious training that is sadly neglected 
in too many homes today. They provide religious in- 
struction for many children who have no church affili- 
ation provided by their parents. . . . They supplement 
the training received by some in the Sunday School, 
church and in the home for those children who do 
receive religious instruction. . . In many sections of 
the city it is truly a missionary effort that would be 
left undone if it were not for the classes on released 
time. They provide a place where youth may turn for 
help with problems that no one else cares to give them. 


But what do the participating children themselves say about 
it? In Washington County, Ohio the supervisor selected three 
random answers to the question put to sixth graders, “Why 
do you think it is important to have weekday religious educa- 
tion?” Here they are: (1) It helps us to know God better. 
(2) It shows us the right way to live. (3) It keeps us from 
being juvenile delinquents. 

Or hear these words of a sixth grader in Cincinnati, who 
confided to her teacher, “My mother is a street walker. I have 
no father. I love this class. It makes me feel so clean inside.” 

In Barnesville, Ohio, a girl copied a prayer from one of her 
weekday religious education books and took it home and 
asked permission to read it at the dinner teble. The father, 
prominent man in the community but not a member of the 
church, was rather gruff in his acceptance. After the prayer 
he said, “That was lovely. How would you like to have a 
prayer each meal before we eat?” Grace at meals has now 
become a regular part of the program in that home. 

In Dayton a younger member of the family which had 
had others attend the church day school rushed into the room 
to tell her teacher, “Mom said to tell you that all of us kids 
are going to Sunday School regularly now. She said that she 
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knew you would be glad because you have been working on 
us so long to get us all to go.” 

You have some interest in this sort of program, but recog- 
nize that it is not something that can be worked up and carried 
out over night, in a week, or even in a few months. At least 
a year of planning, publicity, committee work, arranging for 
personnel, administration, housing, curriculum, cooperation 
with the school officials, and so on, is a vital part of a sure 
foundation for a weekday religious education program. Even 
SO, its potentialities move us to meet its challenge. 

The clear marks of weekday released time religious educa- 
tion are well emphasized in this statement by Percy H. Hay- 
ward for the National Council of Churches: 

The Weekday Church School was nurtured in the 
heart of a superintendent of schools who sensed the 
kinship of religion and education. 


From that beginning nearly a third of a century ago, 
it has spread across the land and now is found in dis- 
tant country communities, in a host of small towns, 
and amid the rush of great cities. 


It lifts religion out of its restricted home in one day 
of the week and in one place and makes it at home 
in every day and in any place. 


Under its touch religion becomes the companion of 
science, the interpreter of history, the crown of al! 
the learning of the schools. 


It brings the redeeming touch of spiritual ideals to 
a multitude whom the churches do not reach. It en- 
riches and reinforces the teaching of the church to a 
host now within her folds. 


The Weekday Church School holds in its hands the 
possibility of a new citizenship. 


It points the way by which the holy purpose of the 
Fathers of the Nation, to lay its foundation in religion, 


can be achieved. 


It carries the support of the makers of the public 
schools. 


It has called upon ministers and laymen, teachers an 
home makers, parents and professors for its support, 
and they have not failed. 


Grasp it boldly, all of you who carry the destiny of a 
nation on your hearts, use it with sacrifice and devo- 
tion, and it will strengthen and consummate all other 
forces that seek to follow the ancient Word, “Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation.” 


Not one of you here would deny your very all to procure 
a college education for a loved one, or the Salk vaccine to 
prevent crippling polio. For this, you would do anything 
within your power. And yet so many of our young people 
are maimed and dwarfed in the area of the spirit. What will 
you do for them? This program offers real hope for those in 
our charge. What will you do about it? 
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pam. Even in Industry, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 14, 1957 
pens otace- for imported fuels and not for domestic coals b 
cy H. Hay- VER SINCE I became a Member of the Atomic Energy for imported fuels and not for domestic coals because nuclear 
Commission something over a year ago, controversy power in its present state of development is not competitive 
has been going on in the Halls of Congress, in the pub- with power produced from domestic coals, but is competitive, 
red in the lic press, even in meetings like this one here tonight, as to or nearly so, with power produced from imported fuels. 
sensed the whether or not our country is losing its position of leadership Now by way of comparison, let us take a look at our own 
in the development of peaceful uses of atomic energy with situation. We are blessed with large supplies of coal, oil, and 
particular reference to atomic power for the generation of gas; our imports of them are almost negligible; by foreign 
entury ago, electricity. standards they are relatively cheap; they are fairly well dis- 
It is my purpose, in the next few minutes, to lay before tributed in relation to power demand. We are not under the 
you certain pertinent facts and some conclusions which, I same pressures as Britain and many other countries, and we 
believe, will assist you in reaching a sound judgment on this are free so far as our economy is concerned to follow a plan 
important question. which, as in the fable of the tortoise and the hare, may appear 
For some time, three nations have been engaged in planning to be slow in the early part of the race, but will certainly 
in one day for extensive development of nuclear power—United States, win out at the end of it. 
it at home Britain, and Russia. I shall say no more about the Russian The government, with industry participating, is now 
effort because our information about it is incomplete; but engaged in an intensive exploration of a wide range of dif- 
we do know the British situation in considerable detail and, ferent reactor concepts. We know that in the final analysis 
mpanion of of course, we know our own situation; and I can make my all of them will not prove to be of equal merit although, 
point by contrasting the British and the American programs as of now, all appear to have interesting possibilities else 
and by stating the circumstances responsible for the different they would not be included in our research program. The 
forms which they have taken. principal objective of our domestic program is to find out 
, Not many years ago, the export of coals represented a which type or types of reactors hold the most promise of 
al ideals to major source of foreign exchange for Britain; but last spring, being capable of producing competitive or more than com- 
each. It en- the British Atomic Energy Authority stated that in 1956, the petitive power and in addition have the important charac- 
church to a year just passed, it would be necessary for Britain to import _ teristics of simplicity, reliability, safety, and low capital cost. 
19% of the fuel needed for making power. Because British For the time being, while this process of selection is going 
power requirements are expected to increase much faster than on, the production of power itself is, in my opinion, of 
s hands the the output of British coals can be increased, it is estimated secondary importance. We are fortunate, indeed, that we can 
that by 1975 Britain will have to import more than 50% of im this period give primary importance to research and 
its fuel-for-power needs except for such relief as may come technological development; and we would be foolish, I believe, 
from the extensive development of nuclear power in the not to take full advantage of this good fortune. 
intervening period. This together with several corollary con- I should like to tell you about a new area abroad which 
siderations poses a serious problem for our British friends. has come into this atoms-for-power picture, and I should 
One of the corollary situations is that imported fuels have to like to contrast the situation in Western Europe and the 
| . be paid for in a large part in hard currency and, in conse- situation in our own country. A few weeks ago we had a 
the public quence, are a heavy drain on Britain’s all too small supply visit from the “Three Wise Men,” representing the six 
of foreign exchange. Then again, the Suez affair has pointed countries in Western Europe which are now happily joined 
up the extreme hazard in substantial dependence on imported in the Coal and Iron Community. The countries are now 
teachers an fuels. The connection between Suez and the recent enlarge- in the process of forming Euratom, a similar cooperative 
its support, ment of its nuclear power program, announced by the British effort in the atomic power field; and are now in negotiation 
government just a few days ago, is all too obvious. looking toward the formation of a Common Market. All of 
Thus through force of circumstances economic in character, these three steps are, we hope, steps toward an economic and 
Britain has been under great pressure—almost to the point even a political union of the principal countries of Western 


und in dis- 
mall towns, 


‘own of all 


pose of the 


| in religion, 


destiny of a of compulsion—to select a type of reactor out of the many Europe—France, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Italy, and 
e and devo- under research and to proceed with the development of it Western Germany. In this larger picture, it is apparent that 
ate all other on a large scale, knowing full well that the selection may the significance of Euratom as a means toward an end may 
ord, “Right- turn out to be wrong, that other types of reactors may prove _ be far greater than the significance of Euratom taken by itself 


to be more efficient. But Britain cannot wait for that proof alone. 


to come. Were we in the British situation, I am sure that we Even now the six countries of Western Europe are seriously 
ll to procure would be pursuing the British course or one very similar to it. short of fuel-for-power. Even now it is necessary for them 
k vaccine 0 In further explanation of the British position, I should like to import the equivalent of one hundred million tons of 
do anything to say that the imported fuels laid down in their country coal at a cost of two billion dollars each year. It is estimated 
oung people cost double the cost of domestic coals, or on the order of that by 1975 this burden will rise to the almost impossible 
t. What will twenty dollars per ton; and, of course, the cost of power level of three hundred million tons of coal costing six billion 


for those in which is produced from such imported fuels is increased dollars per annum, except for such relief as may be found in 
accordingly. Britain expects to substitute nuclear power only the development of nuclear power in the meanwhile. The 
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corollary problems of finding foreign exchange to pay for 
imported fuel, the extreme economic hazard of large de- 
pendence on imported fuels, as brought home so forcibly 
by the Suez affair which I mentioned in connection with 
the British situation, apply with equal force to the Euratom 
countries. Western Europe must have nuclear power in very 
large quantities as quickly as possible. 

From our conversations with them, I gathered the distinct 
impression that the “Three Wise Men,” if they felt they had 
a choice, would prefer to see their countries adopt a program 
similar to ours, wherein the benefits and results of research 
are more widely available than they are today, before the 
construction of any large power installations is undertaken. 
This I think is clearly evidenced by the fact that they have 
divided their program into two phases, and the second is 
much larger than the first one. They have stated frankly that 
the reason for this division of their program is that they hope 
and expect to enjoy the benefits of our research program, as 
such benefits will develop during the next four or five years, 
before time catches up on them and they have to fix the types 
and designs of reactors which they will use in the second and 
larger phase of their program. But, unfortunately, the “Three 
Wise Men” do not have a choice. The circumstances which 
confront them leave them but one course to recommend to 
their constituents. That course is that they must without delay 
select one or two types of reactors out of the many under 
study and proceed as quickly as possible with the design and 
construction of large power producing units. 

As in the case of Britain, the cost of imported fuels is an 
important consideration. In Western Europe, conventional 
power when produced from imported fuels costs half as much 
again as the average of such power costs in our own country— 
on the order of twelve mills against eight mills—so that 
a nuclear installation which in the present state of the art 
would do violence to sound economic considerations in our 
own country would not do so in Western Europe. 

Of course, my purpose in making these contrasts—first, 
between Britain and the United States; second, between 
Western Europe and the United States—is to point out the 
fallacy of the statement, which has been so widely made, 
that we are losing our leadership in the atomic field simply 
because we are not planning to build immediately as many 
kilowatts of capacity as are some other countries. We are 
definitely ahead of the rest of the world in the technological 
development of atomic power, and I am confident that we 
will remain in this position. : 

Before turning to a more detailed discussion of our domestic 
program, I should like to say that regardless of what that 
domestic program may be, we should have a separate and 
distinct program for encouraging the development of nuclear 
power abroad in such countries as those involved in Euratom. 
Our position of leadership primarily depends upon what we 
accomplish in this international field. If leadership is im- 
portant, and I believe it to be very important, we should sup- 
port to the best of our ability programs abroad which are 
tailored to fit local needs. Such support should include making 
available to other countries the benefits of our research as they 
are today and as they will be in the future; to make available 
enriched uranium for fuel, because the enriched uranium 
route is much more promising than the natural uranium route 
toward the goal of lower cost nuclear power. We should agree 
to provide for the chemical reprocessing of fuel elements to 
the point where such service at reasonable cost is assured. 
We should, so far as we can, provide a market for plutonium 
and other reactor products as a factor in lowering the cost 
of nuclear power. Whether we are or are not in leadership 
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is determined by world opinion, not by our own opinion of 
ourselves. Other nations know that we have abundant and 
cheap conventional fuels for years to come, and they will 
judge our leadership by what we do elsewhere in the world, 
so far as practical application is concerned, more than by what 
we do in our own country. 

Now it is obvious that a concentration on research, which 
is our present policy, cannot go on forever. It is also obvious 
that research alone cannot bring about a full development of 
the possibilities of nuclear power. It takes a combination of 
research and practical application to accomplish this purpose. 
At this point a logical question is, “When can we expect 
to be in a position to initiate a substantial commercial nuclear 
power program in this country and to have it on a sound 
basis?” My guess is that that time is not too far away. | 
believe that our effort through the process of selection to 
find out which basic type of reactor is the most promising 
will commence to bear fruit within one and one-half to two 
years, and that thereafter we shall be able to proceed with the 
design and construction of nuclear power installations which 
will be helpful and not harmful to our American economy. 

What I mean here is that every time we build a power 
plant which produces electricity at a cost substantially higher 
than such cost would be from a plant of alternative design 
which is available to us, we are harming and not helping 
our economy by electing a higher operating cost per kilowatt 
hour than need be. This higher operating cost when taken 
over the useful life of a power plant becomes a very sub- 
stantial matter, in many cases, greatly exceeding the amount 
of the original capital investment. This is particularly true 
with respect to nuclear power plants located in low cost 
conventional power areas. 


This, naturally, leads to another question, “Why then is 
American industry—in some cases, strictly on its own; in 
some cases, with government participating—now planning 
to build or building some fairly large nuclear plants if their 
Operating costs are going to be so much higher than would be 
the case if they were of conventional design?” The answer 
to this question is that these plants are regarded as important 
instruments in the field of research looking toward ‘« 
selection of the best types of reactors, which I previously 
referred to, and that the contribution of these plants to 
progress has a value higher than the operating cost penalty 
which they are bound to show. It may be said that this is a 
valid argument for a crash program to be started at home 
without waiting for the benefits which are bound to come 
out of Our extensive research program. My answer to that 
argument is that it is desirable, in fact, mecessary to try out 
by one project at least each promising type of reactor; but 
that it is mot necessary to have multiple parallel research 
projects of this sort to prove the merit or the lack of merit in 
a given reactor concept. 

There is one significant development in the nuclear power 
field which, I believe, gives us a glimpse of what is to come 
I am referring to the amazing success of the pressurized 
water reactor in the submarine Nautilus. During the past 
two years, this ship has logged more than 60,000 miles on 
its original fuel charge. Its reactor has been demonstrated to 
be reliable, safe, and free from trouble. I think that the 
Nautilus has proven the fundamental soundness of the pres- 
surized water reactor design although it has not proven, nor 
was it intended to prove, that the pressurized water reactor 
in its present state of development could produce electric 
power at anything like competitive costs. A similar land- 
based plant is nearing completion at Shippingport, Pennsy!- 
vania, and is expected to be in operation before the end of 
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this year. A third, a more advanced pressurized water reactor, 
is in the design stage for the Yankee Group, in New England. 
I cannot say that the pressurized water reactor will, in the 
long run, prove to be the best or the most economical type 
of power reactor, but I can say that in places where the cost 
of conventional power is high and particularly where the 
need for the production of nuclear power exists, this type 
of reactor is ripe for exploitation. It is my guess that the 
PWR type of reactor holds a better possibility for the eventual 
development of competitive-cost power than does the British 
type of gas-cooled uranium reactor, upon which the whole 
British program is based. 

I ask you to look ahead a few years to the time when we 
can be confident that we have discovered the best type of 
reactor for commercial exploitation and to consider the steps 
which we then can take and results which we then can 
anticipate from a program less heavyweighted with research 
and directed almost exclusively toward practical application. 
I am sure that many of you know that since 1939, that is to 
say within the past eighteen years, the efficiency of con- 
ventional power plants has doubled in terms of cost per 
kilowatt hour. This amazing accomplishment has not come 
from any revolutionary change of design in the period; there 
has been no substantial change in the fundamental design 
of a conventional power plant. The reduction in the cost of 
power by 50% in less than a score of years is the cumulative 
result of a large number of relatively small improvements 
and refinements which have taken place within the confines 
of one unchanged fundamental design. There has been a 
process of evolution in which each new plant is a little 
more efficient than its immediate predecessor. I am quite 
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sure that when we are no longer concerned over the question 
of whether or not we are dealing with the best of the many 
possible reactor concepts, when we know that we have that 
best concept and so can concentrate on making detailed im- 
provements and refinements in it, we shall see the same 
kind of evolution with respect to nuclear power as that which 
has happened with respect to conventional power, and the 
results of this evolution will be just as valuable to us 

I started out by saying that a controversy existed. I know 
of no important subject in our national affairs, be it social, 
economic, or political in character, which does not produce 
differences of opinion, and the subject of atomic power 
policies cannot be expected to be an exception to this rule 
Furthermore, I feel that too much has been said about the 
boon to mankind which the atom is going to be and too 
little about the formidable problems which must be solved 
ahead of such realization. 


Of course, there are dazzling prospects in the atomic power 
picture. The fact so often quoted that known reserves of 
uranium contain twenty times the energy of all known 
reserves of coal, oil, and gas combined is in itself stimulating 
to the imagination. Even more so is the statement that the 
Oceans contain what is virtually an unlimited source of power 
once we find out how to control the fusion of the hydrogen 
atom. We are dealing with a matter which contains infinite 
possibilities for the benefit of mankind. I hope our eagerness 
to begin to realize some of these possibilities will not blind 
us to the fact that there are involved fundamental technical 
problems which must be solved before we can proceed 
soundly and wisely to commercial exploitation. 


intentions of Red Chinese Government 


POWERFUL INFLUENCES AT WORK CONDITIONING AND BRAINWASHING US TO ACCEPT THEM 


By MOST REVEREND CUTHBERT M. O'GARA, 


C. P., Bishop of Yuanling, Hunan Province, China 


Delwered before the 15th annual communion breakfast of the Torrington Chapter, Holy Family Laymen’s Retreat League, 
Torrington, Connecticut, February 17, 1957 


HRIST DiD NoT WEAR A CROWN OF THORNS TO 
TEACH His FOLLOWERS APPEASEMENT. This state- 
ment, especially to a group of Catholic men, might 

seem to be a truism except for the unbelievably dreadful 
things that are going on around us. I do not have in mind 
the immoral compromising of which our present day society 
is guilry—of the attempt to adjust Christian principles to the 
secular, pagan action in the circle of the family and in the 
social order—trather, I have in mind the wider but even more 
devastating spirit and acts of compromise which are marking 
society at large tuday in the international sphere. Nations 
such as ours, founded on the principles of justice and truth, 
are compromising these sacred principles by appeasing 
nations whose only slide rule to conduct is injustice, barbarity, 
and deceit on the most colossal scale. That this is done by 
even supposedly Christian nations is not only the scandal, but 
likewise the tragedy, of our modern age. 

Perhaps the supreme example of this tragedy at the 
present time, is what has come to be known as the Chinese 
question. For the moment a great debate is being carried on 
whether the moral principles of truth and justice or the base 
practices of appeasement are going to determine the solution 
of this pressing Chinese problem. In other words, whether 
this Christian Nation of the United States, or supposedly 


Christian Nation, is going to take a further fatal step along 
the path of appeasement, toward closer cooperation with 
another regime that has trodden under foot every principle 
of justice and truth and whose fundamental, avowed purpose 
is to destroy this country as it now exists—more especially, 
to do here what the murderers of the Kremlin have just 
done in Hungary, and what these same madmen have done 
to millions of other hapless people in the past 40 years. 
Gentlemen, I have here the text of the Convention on 
Genocide and the Declaration of Human Rights, both adopted 
and proclaimed by the United Nations. Every article in this 
convention and in this Declaration is an arrangement of the 
People’s Government of Peking. Do you realize that since 
the Convention on Genocide was adopted in 1948, the Chinese 
Red regime has liquidated (slaughtered) 20 million people? 
These are not my figures, but are to be found in the issue of 
Time magazine, March 5, 1956. This does not include, ac 
cording to Time, the 23 million believed to be held in forced 
labor camps. Twenty million. Almost twice the population 
of present-day Canada. And not far short of the population 
of the United States at the time of the Civil War. In the 
section of Hunan Province entrusted to the Passionist Mis- 
sionaries, over which I presided as bishop, a conservative 
estimate puts the number liquidated at 75,000. The Con- 
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vention on Genocide covers inhuman treatment, slavery, and 
loss of human rights—what of the 20 million in China now 
doing forced labor? The Convention on Genocide condemns 
the causing of serious bodily or mental harm—what of the 
starving millions in China this very morning? Reports at- 
tested to by authentic statements made by released mis- 
sionaries, reports taken from their own Red newspapers 
circulating in Hongkong. 

The Declaration of Human Rights—which boldly affirms 
the dignity and worth of human persons, “no one shall be 
subject to arbitrary arrest, detention, or exile’—what of 
the 4,000 foreign priests and the 3,000 foreign sisters haled 
before the people's courts without any legal defense and 
ignominiously expelled from the country. I read here that— 
“everyone has the right to presume himself innocent until 
proved guilty.” However, I was instructed while in prison, in 
no unmistakable terms, that the imperialistic system was all 
wrong and that the communistic system was correct, namely, 
that under its system a man is guilty upon arrest, because the 
evidence has been gathered against him and he remains guilty 
until he can match this trumped up evidence and hence win 
pardon. I read again “that the will of the people shall be the 
norm of the government.” But, the only will in Red China is 
the will of the so-called People’s Government, and to oppose 
that will by any word, deed, or thought, brands the individual 
a reactionary and a criminal before the government and liable 
to arrest and detention until he has brought his mind over 
to conform to the demands of the Red authorities. I have 
heard too often the principle expressed, “bring your mind 
over to us and all your troubles will cease,” not to know that 
the will of the people has no meaning for Red dictators. 

To recognize the present outlaw regime in Peking and 
to bring it into the Assembly of the United Nations would 
be a cynical, colossal, and crowning act of international 
hypocrisy. 

Gentlemen, I know of what I speak, time and time again, 
while a prisoner of the Chinese Communists, I was given 
to understand very emphatically that the chief objective of 
the People’s Government of China, was to cooperate with 
world communism in liberating the peoples of the United 
States, and this means simply to destroy the United States 
of America as this country exists today. This overall plan 
was told to me not by some unimportant Chinese here and 
there but by responsible officials—intelligent, well-educated, 
Russian-trained—who were carrying out the orders of their 
bosses in Peking. 

These Red Chinese officials are the very ones that we are 
being conditioned, brainwashed, by powerful influences 
around us, to accept as our new collaborators in world affairs. 
Already, one would think, we have a sufficient number of 
such collaborators in the world arena—Soviet Russia to name 
but one—who are trying to destroy us even from within. 
Are we completely mad that we must now invite another 
assassin regime into the sacred precincts of our very homes? 

And this is just what, it would seem, is being done, if 
one can read between the lines, if one can interpret rightly 
the cleverly slanted press, slanted radio, slanted television, 
the carefully guarded statements of some of our highly placed 
public servants, of some big corporation executives, and of 
some self-styled experts in international problems. 

Within the past 2 weeks, Mr. Ford, in a nationally pub- 
licized speech, asked the pointed question whether it might 
not be to our national interests to call off the economic 
blockade of Red China, to bring the Peking regime into the 
United Nations, and so to win the people of China away 
from Russia and over to our side. Let me repeat—the 
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millions of Chinese are being, held against their will and in 
the iron grip of the Red army. They would throw off the 
galling yoke tomorrow if they could and they would gladly 
return to our world. To do business with Communist China 
is only to build up the Red regime—to forge still stronger 
fetters for the enslaved Chinese masses and to quench the 
last flicker in the flame of hope for their ultimate iiseace 

Surely, the bloody explosion in Hungary should have 
taught us how far the aspirations of the enchained peoples 
differ from the will of their Communist masters. 

Mr. Dulles tells us that Red China will not be recognized 
“just at this time.” In other words, later on, no doubt; and 
the overtone is—perhaps sooner than you think. 

In the Saturday Evening Post of January 19 of this year, 
Mr. Robert F. Donovan, author of the best seller Eisenhower, 
the Inside Story—in which confidential information was given 
which, up to this time, was refused to Congress—has an article 
What Will Ike Do? He pictures the President as pondering 
and hesitating on the question of recognition of Red China, 
and Mr. Donovan goes on to suggest the possibility of a 
material change in the relations between Communist China 
and the United States during Mr. Eisenhower's second term. 

On the side of nonrecognition must be quoted Mr. Walter 
S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs, who is quoted at length in the February 15, 1957 
issue of U. S. News & World Report under the heading 
“Recognize Red China?—No—That’s the Official United 
States Stand.” 

That Mr. Robertson makes an adequate, even strong, case 
against recognition is gratifying and encouraging—but when 
we consider that Mr. Robertson's superior—Mr. Dulles—is 
not nearly so positive and that the President is wavering, and 
that big business is urging America to play the part of Little 
Red Riding Hood to the Chinese wolf, can one blame the 
people of the United States, if they are confused and if they 
demand to know who is shaping their foreign policy and 
would like to know who they are to believe? 

If we would only read carefully, intelligently, and with 
penetration, the writing on the wall—that writing whose 
only purpose, at the moment, it would seem, is to confuse 
and mislead us—or in the words of our holy father, spoken 
only last Christmas, “to obfuscate us’"—we would see clearly 
that there is some powerful influence which is working 
tirelessly, ceaselessly, resolutely, behind the scenes for the 
eventual admission of Red China into the United Nations. 

You may ask yourselves what has this international ad- 
justment to do with the domestic situation here in the United 
States of America—or, for that matter, with life in the fair 
State of Connecticut. It would be bad enough to have another 
band of Red spies, cloaked as you-may-not-touch-me-now 
diplomats, entrenched along the East River in New York 
City, but this unholy, insensate move would be the prelude 
to the inevitable establishment of diplomatic relations between 
Washington and Peking, and the opening up of Chinese 
consular offices in the principal cities of the United States— 
each Office in harboring a nest of dedicated spies—but over 
and above this would be the tremendous moral and economic 
assistance recognition would give to the very regime that 
openly boasts of its avowed purpose to liberate our country— 
liberate—a word which in the Red lexicon means simply to 
overthrow our Government, to mangle, to crush and to 
obliterate the Catholic Church—in short, to make America 
over into the image of Marx and Lenin and to breath the 
foul spirit of godlessness and hate into the new formed Red 
monster of North America. 

Gentlemen retreatants, you wonder, perhaps, why I have 
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chosen to discuss the problem of Red China this morning, 
and why I have stated the case so strongly. To me the matter 
is simple—very simple indeed. During the 2 years that I 
spent in Communist jails my Red interrogators questioned 
me often about the Laymen’s Retreat League fostered by 
the Passionist Fathers in the Eastern United States. They 
were curious, these Communist fanatics, about the Retreat 
directors, about the circumstances of the laymen making the 
retreats (their intellectual, political, financial status)—about 
the retreat houses. | was amazed at the fund of information 
they already had (they made it very plain that they knew 
you didn’t precisely occupy flophouses); oftentimes they 
were better informed than I was and they would berate me 
for my ignorance. It was very obvious that my interrogators 
regarded the retreat work as a very important movement in 
the church in America and that they appreciated fully the 
fact that retreatants constitute an elite body of the Catholic 
laity; consequently, for them a prime target to be first com- 
pletely immobilized if their all-out assault on the Catholic 
Church was to achieve its purpose. 

As members of the Laymens Retreat League—as con- 
vinced, practical Catholics—you are recognized in the Com- 
munist camp as a select corps of defenders of the church. 
In the Red book you are marked men. I have forewarned 
you. Now I exhort you to be alert at all times, in every place, 
in your business associations, in your social activities, in your 
political affiliations. 
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Bear in mind always the solemn teaching of the Sovereign 
Pontiff Pius XI: “Communism is intrinsically evil, and no 
one who would save Christian civilization may collaborate 
with it in any undertaking whatsoever. Those who permit 
themselves to be deceived into lending their aid toward the 
triumph of communism in their own country will be the 
first to fall victims to their error.” 

Ponder well the solemn warning of our present holy father, 
Pope Pius XII—against the mirage of a false coexistence. 
There is one condition that must be fulfilled, he says, before 
any sincere coexistence is possible—a condition so funda- 
mental that it cannot even be discussed. It is that the church 
have the freedom to live within the State in conformity with 
her constitution and laws, caring for her faithful and freely 
preaching the message of Jesus Christ. 

In Communist China the church is in chains, her ministers 
expelled, jailed, murdered. In Communist China to be a 
Catholic is to be a reactionary and to be branded an enemy 
of the People’s Government. Communist China—this Red 
regime—we would bring into the company of civilized, 
cultured, and in a large part, Christian nations. 

Let us harken, one and all, to the inspired voice of the 
Apostle: 

“Bear not the yoke with unbelievers. For what fellowship 
hath light with darkness? 

“And what concord hath Christ with belial? Or what part 
hath the faithful with the unbeliever” (2 Corinthians 6-14). 


Four Philosophies of Modern Life 


OUR SPIRITUAL PROBLEM 


By CHARLES E. SHULMAN, Rabbi, Riverdale Temple, New York 71, New York 
Delivered before the Ad-Sell League of Omaha, Nebraska, February 4, 1957 


Auden has called “The Age of Anxiety” has had its 

effects upon American citizens. We cannot live in a 
world of confusion and tension without being disturbed by 
the course of events. Some of the effects on Americans indi- 
cate that they may have forgotten the paths their fathers 
trod in the search for adequate living. They are seen in the 
things we value, in the thinking we do, in the manner in 
which we view our world, in the purpose or lack of purpose 
in our lives, in the kind of gods we serve, in the way we face 
the nations across the seas. 

We do not lack bread in America. Nor shelter. Nor 
comfort. Our standard of living is the highest in the world. 
Our basic problem in these times is not economic—not when 
over sixty million Americans are employed and our national 
income is well over four hundred billion dollars annually; 
not when business flourishes and trade unions are firmly es- 
tablished and respected. These signs of well being are physical 
ones. They might be called evidence of the quantitative char- 
acter of our American civilization. But these external symbols 
of national development cannot hide some of our present 
deficiencies. The richer we get the more tense we become, 
the more insecure we feel. Here we are, wealthier than ever 
before, more powerful than ever before, yet we devote less 
and less of our great wealth and concern to public welfare. 
Our national income rises, our stores are filled with gadgets 
and staples of life, our consumer goods are enormous in 
quantity. But our schools are more crowded and dilapidated. 


Te PERIOD of world’s history which the poet W. H. 





Our teachers are more weary and underpaid. Our playgrounds 
are more jammed and dirty. Our national parks are more 
neglected. Our law enforcement bodies are more overworked 
And we wonder why we have more prejudice, more selfishness, 
more juvenile delinquency than formerly. 

We have physical abundance—houses, automobiles, tele- 
visions and frozen foods to suit every conceivable taste. But 
our spiritual problem is greater than it was a generation ago 
We are desperately looking for peace of mind, peace of soul, 
peace of heart and peace of all else; we are buying popular 
religious books by the thousands to give us the inner security 
we so badly need. We definitely need to better the quality 
of our lives to match our physical quantitative blessedness 
and to teach us how better to use our gadgets of the new 
atomic age. We need aid of the kind that will help us be 
a noble influence for freedom and justice and decency both 
in our wonderful country and in lands abroad. It is high 
time that we went beyond the necessities of living which our 
national abundance offers us so well, beyond the physical 
preoccupation with a job, a square meal, a new suit of clothes, 
an automobile and a house in the suburbs, and thought some 
about individual dignity and individual character in our 
society in this period when we tend to become indifferent 
to our neighbors’ existence. It is time we added some vision 
to our life, that we remember clearly that where there is 
no vision the people perish. 

Our real problem in this period of physical change in our 
living due to wonder drugs and aeroplanes that fly 1500 
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miles an hour and television and hydrogen bombs in a 
shrunken world is to know what to do with what we have, 
to help others to live so that this abundant physical life may 
be shared more, to emphasize the things of the spirit that 
have been so greatly neglected im recent years, to turn our 
minds to the primary purpose of our existence to develop 
individual and national character. We must think more 
about such things as education and religion which stress 
intelligent and noble living and turn our gaze on such 
individual and social needs as more equal opportunities for 
minority groups, better planning for our cities and suburbs, 
slum clearance, decent housing, improvement of life for the 
sick and the aged, a sense of justice toward people abroad 
who long for the good life we possess and the necessity of 
helping democracy in other places on earth. Let us face up 
to our responsibilities as free people. Our treatment of the 
negro in this country must sooner or later honor the decisions 
of our own Supreme Court of the United States if we are 
to survive as a nation. Our concern for the freedom of Jewish 
people in the state of Israel must be as important as our 
respect for the income from Arabian oil and Arabian dic- 
tators who purchase arms from the Soviet Communists for 
war purposes that could conceivably be turned against us. 
Our interest in Asia must be governed by more enlightened 
policies than pure trade and commerce if we are to have 
the good will of the people of India and Indonesia and others 
who can be our friends and allies in making this earth a free 
world. 

If we concentrate only on the material things, if we 
persist in thinking only of the quantitative factors of our 
national life that give up physical comfort and pleasure we 
will forget the warning that one of America’s distinguished 
poets the late Stephen Vincent Benet uttered a few years 
ago: 

You will not be saved by General motors 

You will not be saved by prefabricated houses 
You will not be saved by dialectic materialism 
You will not be saved by the Lambeth Conference 
You will not be saved by Vitamin D 

You will not be saved by the expanding universe 
In fact you will not be saved! 

There are four philosophies in our time followed by men. 
One of them is cynicism. One is nihilism. One is materialism. 
And one is idealism. In our brief survey of these philosophies 
we may be able to see more clearly the causes that underlie 
some of the confusions and tensions of the day. 

The philosophy of cynicism is tied to an ancient group 
called the cyrenaics, founded by the Greek philosopher Aris- 
tippus of Cyrene. Their course was called Hedonism—self 
indulgence. The end and aim of existence of such people is 
pleasure. They are indifferent to their neighbors, indifferent 
to their civic duties, indifferent to world events. Their re- 
ligion is one of comfort. Their attachment to any cause is 
only in terms of their own convenience. As free men they will 
exercise the ballot on election day if it is not raining or if 
it is comfortable for them to do so. They are not aroused 
by the social ills of their time. They put their faith in gadgets 
and more gadgets. Of such people a clergyman Rev. Edward 
Ziegler of Roanoke, Va. thought when he rewrote the 23rd 
Psalm in terms of the gadgets of our day: (cynic’s version) 

Science is my shepherd 

I shall not want 

He maketh me to lie down on foam rubber mattresses 
He leadeth me beside six lane highways 

He rejuveneth my thyroid glands 

He leadeth me in the paths of psychoanalysis 

For peace of mind's sake. 
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Yea, though I walk through the valley 

Of the shadow of the iron curtain 

I will fear no communist for thou art with me. 

Thou preparest a banquet for me 

In the presence of the world’s billion hungry people. 

Thou annointest my head with home permanents 

My beer glass foameth over 

Surely aap py and pleasure shall follow me all the 
days of my life 

And I will dwell in shangri la forever. 

2. The Philosophy of Nihilism. This is a philosophy of 
power leading nowhere socially or politically. There are 
individuals who live and dream of naked power for its own 
sake. They constitute one of the problems of our time 
because of the shrunken character of the world. And they 
vitally affect our life and thinking in America because of 
the instability they can create in the life of peoples. We 
fought World War II because of this philosophy in Germany 
under Hitler and Italy under Mussolini and Japan under 
Togo. If you would appreciate the consequences of this 
dreadful philosophy when it assumes authority you can find 
it in Norman Cousins evaluation of Hitler’s book “Mein 
Kampf” which was the Bible of Nazi Germany. Cousins tells 
us that for every word in that book 125 lives were lost in 
the world. For every page in that book 4700 lives were lost. 
And for every chapter in that book 1,200,000 lives were lost. 

We are witnessing the recrudescence of this philosophy 
of nihilism in Egypt ruled by a handsome young power 
driven dictator Gamal Nasser and the dictators of the Arab 
states who are in league with him. How else can we judge 
the cynical course of these Arab nations in the middle east 
whose rulers turn one face toward the oppressed and il- 
literate masses and tell them that Communist Russia is 
their only friend because it is supplying millions of dollars 
worth of arms with which to destroy the young state of 
Israel, who spend millions of dollars of the royalties for oil 
paid them by the Arabian American Oil Company to set 
up anti democratic and anti semitic propaganda agencies 
in the Ustited States accusing my people of double loyalties 
in their American citizenship because they sympathize with 
their brethren in the State of Israel and help them in their 
needs and guide them in their difficulties? The second face 
these Arab dictators turn to America and to the free world 
and piously claim that they have bought arms from the com- 
munists to protect themselves against the tiny state of Israel. 
But if you make a pact with the devil you will not easily 
escape from the clutches of the devil. Communist Russia does 
not grant favors without demanding something in return. 
And the Arabs with their philosophy of Nihilism enjoying 
their power and their new toys of destruction will awake 
one day to find they are puppets of Soviet Russia. 


3. The Philosophy of Materialism. This is the twisted 
heritage of Karl Marx that today rules half the population 
of the earth—In Russia and its satellites in China, in Indo 
China, in parts of France and Italy, in North Africa and in 
the Mediterranean. What is it that Marxism stands for? 

Its philosophy is that the history of all existing society in 
the world is the history of class struggles, freeman and slave, 
patrician and plebian, lord and serf, guild master and journey- 
man, oppressor and oppressed—all carry on perpetual warfare. 
ALSO: the production of the immediate requisite MATERIAL 
MEANS OF EXISTENCE and therewith the extant economic 
development phase of a nation or an epoch constitutes the 
foundation upon which the state institutions, the legal out- 
looks, the artistic, even the religious ideas of those concerned 
have been built up. 
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The trouble with this philosophy is that it fails to account 
for the obvious differences between people which are in 
the same stage of economic development. It leaves out of 
account such vital factors as race, religion and nationality. It 
does not reckon with the vast importance of human person- 
ality. It is doubtful whether a single historical event could 
be interpreted in terms of this theory. 

But this philosophy of materialism has been buttressed by 
dictatorship and slavery and oppression and cruelty and 
violence and bloodshed. The state as an octopus has swal- 
lowed the individual. The dictator is supreme. The few rule 
the overwhelming majority and the majority is silenced. The 
whims of the dictator prevail. One day it is Lenin. Another 
day it is Stalin. Today it is Khrushchev. 

We have learned a great deal about the way in which this 
philosophy is forced upon people from above. The silent 
masses can do little about it without suffering torture and 
death. The dictators will not brook questioning of their 
course of conduct. When Khrushchev was challenged by the 
British labor peopie during his visit to England to release 
the prisoners who differ with him he grew furious and told 
the English people to mind their own business. The American 
Protestant mission of churchmen who just returned from 
Russia reported to their fellow Americans that the anti- 
religious campaign is not quite as crude as it was 20 years 
ago, that Mr. Khrushchev has just issued a directive to the 
communists stressing the importance of using more subtle 
means of oppression against all religion in the country. And 
like the smiles of Khrushchev and Bulganin in their meetings 
with western leaders this policy of deceit is all the more 
dangerous than outright hostility. And now these godless 
communists who are so cruel and intolerant of the religions 
of men are posing as the protectors of the religion of the 
Arabs, the religion of Mohammedanism in the Near East. 

We have a way of measuring the success of the material- 
istic philosophy of communism as it is practiced by the 
dictators who rule with an iron hand. That way is through 
the stories that filter out of the iron curtain from time to 
time. One of them used to be told about the fascists in the 
thirties. It tells about Khrushchev comins to a movie and 
sitting incognito in the back row. Sudd: his picture was 
flashed on the screen and everyone stood up in salute. Khrush- 
chev sat back enjoying the scene when an usher tapped him 
on the back and whispered ominously: “Listen, you'd better 
get up too. I don’t like him any better than you do. But better 
get up. It’s safer.” Another story concerns the school teachers 
in soviet dominated lands. They have had to postpone the 
history examinations in all schools and colleges because they 
won't know the correct answers for a while. Still a third one 
concerns the class room where each child was given a picture 
of prime minister Bulganin and told to take it home and 
hang it in a corner of her home. The next day a little girl 
appeared with the picture. She had brought it back. “What's 
the matter?” asked the teacher. “Don’t you like Bulganin?” 
“Oh yes,” she answered, “I like Bulganin, but we don’t have 
any corner in our room. We live in the middle of the room.” 

A fourth story concerns a new jet plane that transported a 
citizen in Russia from Pinsk te Minsk in four minutes 32 
seconds. The citizen was overwhelmed. He rushed to the 
home of his friend in Minsk and cried: “What a nation 
Russia is! What a government! Not only the greatest con- 
stitution, the greatest leader, the greatest army, but now we 
have a wonderful plane that brought me here from Pinsk 
in less than five minutes!” The friend refused to be impressed. 
“So you got here from Pinsk in less than 5 minutes. What 
good did it do you?” “What good? It enabled me to be the 
first in line to buy a pack of matches!” 
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4. The philosophy of idealism. It is the philosophy of the 
potential in each human being as an individual. It is the phi- 
losophy on which this nation, America was founded and built. 
Thank God it still prevails in our midst as a guide to us and 
our children in days to come. So much has been said and 
written about American shrewdness and inventiveness, Amer- 
ican conccatration on material things, that it would be good 
to weigh our national achievements in our brief history on 
the scales of their true merit. 


In the year 1897 Dr. Charles Elliot of Harvard University, 
one of our truly great educators and the originator of the 
famous five foot book shelf of Harvard classics spoke on 
America’s five great contributions to civilization. He pointed 
out that under our philosophy of idealism property has never 
been safer in any form of government, that no people have 
ever welcomed so ardently the new machinery and new inven- 
tions generally, that religious toleration was never carried so 
far and so universally, that nowhere have the power and dis- 
position to learn been so general, that nowhere has govern- 
ment power been more adequate or more freely exercised to 
levy and collect taxes, to raise armies and to disband them, 
to maintain public order, to pay off great public debts— 
national state and town, that nowhere has property been so 
widely diffused, that no form of government has ever inspired 
greater affection and loyalty or prompted to greater personal 
sacrifices in supreme moments. This is essentially true of 
America and American idealism. 

Dr. Elliot then spoke words that should be remembered 
by every living American who values this country and all 
that it represents in his life. He said: 

“The ultimate effects of our American inventions are quite 
as much intellectual and spiritual as they are physical and 
they are developing and increasing with a portentous rapidity 
which sometimes suggests a doubt whether the bodily forces 
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of men and women are adequate to resist the new mental 
strains brought upon them. 

“Five contributions of America constitute our heritage— 
the keeping of the peace, religious toleration, the develop- 
ment of universal suffrage, the welcoming of mewcomers, the 
diffusion of well being—I hold to have been eminently char- 
acteristic of our country and so important that despite the 
qualifications and deductions which every candid citizen 
would admit with regard to everyone of them they will ever 
be held in the grateful remembrance of mankind. They are 
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reasonable grounds for a steady, glowing patriotism. They have 
much to deo both as causes and effects with the material pros- 
perity of the U. S. BUT THEY ARE ESSENTIALLY FIVE 
MORAL CONTRIBUTIONS BEING TRIUMPHS OF REA- 
SON, ENTERPRISE, COURAGE, FAITH AND JUSTICE 
OVER PASSION, SELFISHNESS, INERTNESS, TIMIDITY 
AND DISTRUST. Beneath each one of these developments 
there lies a strong ethical sentiment, a strenuous moral and 
social purpose. It is for such work that multitudinous democ- 
racies are fit. 

“In regard to all five of these contributions the characteristic 
policy of our country has been from time to time threatened 
with reversal—is even now so threatened. It is for true 
patriots to insist on the maintenance of these historic purposes 
and policies of the people of the United States. Our coun- 
try’s future perils, whether already visible, or still unimagined, 
are to be met with courage and constancy founded firmly on 
these popular achievements in the past.” 

America’s philosophy of idealism has guided our inventions 
and our free enterprise. America’s moral aspiration has touched 
and inspired the peoples of the world in days past. We must 
not forget this as we contemplate our present day association 
with the nations of the world—the people who are still free 
and who look to us as examples of the kind of free men and 
women they would like to follow if given the opportunity. 
We must help the world to know better what America stands 
for. The defense of this great nation, as Norman Cousins has 
reminded us in a stirring editorial in the Saturday Review 
of Literature, rests today as it did all along, not on arms, 
but on what we stand for in the world. The first front is the 
moral front. What other people see when they look at Amer- 
ica. The kind of hope that comes to life at the mention of 
our name. The crisp conception of justice inside America 
and in our dealings as a nation; any ideas we may have about 
the pooling of sovereignty in the creation of effective world 
law—all this is what counts. Military preparedness without 
it is motion without action. 

When we become weary of things, confused by the con- 
flicting philosophies of our time, when we wonder about the 
future of democracy in a world of such disintegration and 
tension and change it would do us good to read our immortal 
American documents once more. Among these is the constitu- 
tion of the United States and its famous preamble which says: 

“We the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

The philosophies of cynicism and nihilism and materialism 
ignore the general welfare. Our problem today and tomorrow 
is to revive strongly in this nation the conception of the 
general welfare, a conception that has tided us over many 
wars and crises in the nearly two centuries of our existence. 
It was dear to the founding fathers of this Republic. It is 
indelibly stamped in the preamble to the Constitution of this 
nation. It teaches us under this general welfare clause we have 
developed from small colonies to the greatest power on earth. 
But we must heed its instruction. We cannot expect equality 
abroad to be taught by us if we restrict equality at home. 
We cannot expect to teach others the blessings of opportunity 
if we deny it at home. We cannot export democracy else- 
where unless it functions here at home. We must have a 
fighting faith in our philosophy of idealism as did those who 
preceded us on these shores. And in God’s time that faith 
will kindle a flame that will light up the fires of democracy 
everywhere on earth. 





